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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SLITTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 

A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  GAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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HELP  RETAILERS  SELL 


11  1  I  111! 


^  ^  If  every  retailer  knew  how  to  build 

sales-making  displays  of  your  products — and  did  so — your  sales 
would  leap  ahead  tremendously.  It  is  to  your  advantage,  then,  to 
tell  them  how  —  all  of  them.  Urge  your  wholesalers  to  have 
their  men  distribute  these  display  folders  direct  to  retailers. 

Putting  a  copy  of  this  helpful  folder  into  every  third  or  fourth 
case  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  retailers  quickly,  and  right  when  they  are  opening  the 
cases.  Shows  them  where  to  put  your  Canned  Foods— on  dis¬ 
play,  not  under  the  counter. 

The  blank  back  page  leaves  space  for  your  sales  message,  or 
your  wholesaler’s.  Write  Continental  today  for  as  many  folders 
as  you  will  use. 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 


More  “PAT”  law — An  interesting  and  authori¬ 
tative  analysis  of  the  Robinson-Patman  law 
has  just  come  out  of  Washington,  and  you  will 
read  it  with  interest  and  profit.  We  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  comment  briefly  on  a  number  of  the  asser¬ 
tions,  and  have  put  these  in  the  form  of  notes.  You 
are  too  busy  to  want  or  welcome  any  editorial  com¬ 
ments,  but  this  is  of  such  direct  importance  to  your 
selling  that  you  may  find  time  to  peruse  it. 

We  give  the  analysis  exactly  as  received.  The  notes 
in  italics  are  ours. 


Revolutionary  changes  will  be  required  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new  Robinson-Patman 
law,  declares  Nelson  B.  Gaskill  in  what  is  perhaps  the 
first  comprehensive  analysis  published  of  this  per¬ 
plexing  legislation. 

“The  business  world,”  explains  Mr.  Gaskill,  “is  thus 
suddenly  confronted  with  a  far-reaching  advance  in 
the  history  of  a  steadily  developing  intervention  by 
government  in  the  conduct  of  private  business. 

If  a  Government  or  National  law  is  to  be  considered  “inter¬ 
vention  by  government  in  the  conduct  of  private  business”  then 
it  must  be  true  that  business,  private  or  otherwise,  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  to  itself,  or  beyond  Government  control.  That  would 
mean  chaos. 

“It  is  much  easier  to  underestimate  the  seriousness 
of  the  questions  of  policy  now  confronting  the  business 
executive  than  to  overestimate  it,”  he  adds.  “Once  a 
prima  facie  case  is  shown  against  a  respondent,  if  he 
has  not  prepared  his  defenses  or  his  justifications  by 
a  careful  reconsideration  of  his  sales  policy  and  some 
pretty  intensive  cost  accounting,  he  might  as  well 
throw  in  his  hand.” 

A  blessing,  though  it  will  throw  out  of  employment  a  lot  of 
high-priced  legal  talent  now  engaged  in  finding  ways  to  “beat 
the  law — any  or  aU  laws.” 

Mr.  Gaskill,  prominent  Washington  lawyer  and  for 
five  years  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  has  made  this  25,000-word  authoritative  analysis 
in  order  that  business  executives  may  better  under¬ 
stand  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  changes 
necessary  to  meet  its  peculiar  provisions.  The  book 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Kiplinger  Washington 
Agency. 

“About  the  first  thing  management  should  do,”  Mr. 
Gaskill  states,  “is  to  examine  its  catalog  and  price  list 
and  weed  out  all  numbers  and  brands  in  which  what  is 


essentially  the  same  commodity  is  masquerading  under 
different  names  or  numbers  at  different  prices.  For 
this  is  an  unlawful  price  discrimination  as  between 
purchases  of  what  is  essentially  the  same  commodity 
even  in  disguise. 

A  smoking  out  that  all  decent  men  will  welcome. 

“It  would  seem  probable  that  this  statute  would 
emphasize  quality  differences  as  the  basis  of  purchase 
and  reduce  the  emphasis  on  bare  price.  It  should 
stimulate  simplification-standardization  schedules  in 
industries  and  the  use  of  quality  labels. 

As  it  should  be.  A  blessing  to  every  canner. 

“There  may  be  a  grave  question  whether  a  local  com¬ 
petition  presented  by  an  inferior  grade  at  a  lower 
price  can  be  met  by  a  local  price  reduction  in  a  higher 
grade  commodity.  And  if  this  should  prove  to  be  the 
case,  standardization  of  grades  and  qualities  would 
become  absolutely  necessary  to  conform  to  this  law, 
and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  constant  conflict  with  it. 

Pray  that  the  latter  alternative  will  come  true. 

“The  law  does  not  include  and  so  excludes  all  trade 
discounts,  which  makes  a  revision  of  many  price  lists 
necessary.  It  does  not  authorize  a  flat  or  fixed  scale 
of  quantity  discounts.  It  looks  to  the  elimination  of 
all  differentials  between  customers  which  cannot  be 
justified  in  terms  of  cost  resulting  from  different 
methods  of  selling  or  of  quantities  sold  or  delivered 
to  two  or  more  specific  customers. 

The  essence  of  fair  trading. 

“This  is  a  general  law  intended  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  subject  matter.  What  it  includes  is  law.  What 
it  excludes  is  not  law,  is  outlawed.  This  is  a  law 
which  generally  prohibits  price  discrimination  except 
under  certain  circumstances  and  upon  conditions 
which  the  law  states.  What  this  law  permits  is  per¬ 
mitted.  What  it  does  not  permit,  relating  to  its  sub¬ 
ject,  is  prohibited. 

“This  law  makes  no  provision  for  the  justification 
of  the  trade  discount  and  therefore  prohibits  its  use. 
This  is  wholly  different  from  a  quantity  discount.  The 
trade  discount  was  contained  in  the  original  draft  but 
was  eliminated  in  the  Conference  Report  without  ex¬ 
planation  or  comment.  If  judicial  research  goes  back 
so  far,  the  only  conclusion  as  to  the  legislative  intent 
which  the  courts  can  reach  is  that  Congress  intended 
to  exclude  the  trade  discount  and  to  substitute  what 
I  have  called  the  cost-quantity  discount. 
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“The  classification  of  customers  for  the  purposes  of 
price  or  discount  differentials  disappears.  Customers 
may  be  classified  by  service  function  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  customer  selection.  Failing  such  selection  and 
refusal  to  sell,  the  manufacturer  must  justify  all  price 
differences  as  between  purchasers  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law.  The  law  points  the  way  to  the  economic 
extinction  of  both  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer. 

The  exact  reverse  of  this  last  contention  seems  the  inevitable 
result  to  us;  the  small  man  will  have  a  chance,  the  great  trusts 
will  be  prevented  from  the  usual  “squeeze  plays’* 

“It  seems  quite  likely  that  by  breaking  down 
functional  service  discounts  and  restricting  the  use  of 
cost  differentials  as  much  as  possible  without  entirely 
wiping  them  out,  the  purpose  to  foster  consumer  co¬ 
operatives  is  manifested. 

Again,  the  reverse  seems  likely  to  us:  the  many  outlets  pos¬ 
sible  of  existence  will  keep  consumers  supplied  at  prices  which 
will  make  consumer  cooperatives  costly,  troublesome,  confining 
and  useless. 

“It  is  very  evidently  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
law  to  do  away  with  all  uniform  price  differentials 
whether  of  the  service  type  or  the  quantity  type.  And 
to  require  as  between  two  purchasers  an  equality  of 
price  save  only  when  in  the  special  instance,  their 
own  methods  or  quantities  of  purchase  create  a  cost 
difference  between  them.  It  comes  down  to  this:  the 
nearer  the  manufacturer  gets  to  one  price  ‘by  the  case 
or  the  carload’  to  selected  types  of  purchasers,  the 
safer  he  is. 

“It  would  seem  that  the  chain  must  buy  f.  o.  b.  fac¬ 
tory  and  do  its  own  distributing  to  branch  stores  or 
that  the  list  prices  must  be  f.  o.  b.  factory.  In  which 
event  the  branch  stores  would  pay  the  delivery  charges 
just  as  any  other  purchaser. 

Justice  at  last. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  this  a  very  possible  meaning  of 
this  law.  And  if  this  is  true  there  will  follow  from 
this  law  a  revolutionary  decentralization  and  relocation 
of  industry.  Mass  production  in  highly  specialized 
centers  will  give  way  to  series  of  small  factories. 
Mass  distribution  will  disappear  with  mass  production. 
Labor  and  population  congestion  will  break  up  in  the 
diffusion  of  industry.  Property  values,  mortgage  and 
other  securities  will  be  revalued.  Rents  and  tax 
ratable  will  be  reduced. 

Increased,  rather. 

“Prices  will  be  become  factory  prices  and  the  goods 
produced  will  accumulate  transportation  charges  as 
they  move  outward  until  it  becomes  cheaper  to  pro¬ 
duce  them  somewhere  else.  Thus  regional  production 
and  distribution  areas  will  be  created  and  industry 
will  be  relocated  within  these  areas,  taking  the  work¬ 
ing  and  service  population  with  it. 

The  greatest  blessing  our  country  could  have. 

“A  supervisory  control  of  price  movements  is  implied 
which  is  wholly  new.  It  is  not  the  power  to  fix  prices 
but  it  is  the  power  to  hold  price  levels  unless  an  eco¬ 
nomic  justification  for  change  and  its  direction  up  or 
down  can  be  demonstarted  by  those  who  propose  the 
change. 

An  unusually  far-sighted  move,  if  true. 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 

PUBLISHED  EVBaiY  MONDAY 

20  South  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and  Editor 
Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  second-class  matter. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-ninth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 


timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OP  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  $3.00 

Canada  -------  4.00 

Foreign  -------  6.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


“It  becomes  obvious  that  compulsory  open  price  sell¬ 
ing  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  law  of  this  character 
and  purpose.  The  law  distinctly  limits  meeting  a  com¬ 
petitor’s  price,  services  or  facilities  by  equalling  it  or 
them — meeting  not  exceeding  competition. 

“And  purchasing  competitors  must  be  given  the 
same  discounts,  rebates,  allowances  or  advertising  ser¬ 
vice  charges  when  they  buy  the  like  quanity  of  the  like 
grade  or  quality.” 

Again,  only  fair-trading. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  paragraphs,  which  are 
further  amplified  in  the  book  and  clarified  by  numerous 
examples ;  and  in  addition  the  analysis  treats  of  every 
phase  of  the  law  which  is  generally  considered  the 
most  drastic  in  its  widely  extended  effect  on  business 
practices  of  any  industrial  legislation  in  years. 

*  *  * 

RE-TREAT — In  issue  No.  4  Volume  1  of  “The  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Canner”  Harvey  says:  “Well,  Arthur,  your  pre¬ 
diction  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  an  issue  every 
week  came  true  sooner  than  anyone  expected.  You 
know  babies  some  times  get  the  colic  while  they  are 
teething  and  this  baby  is  no  exception.  Not  only  that, 
but  Harriet  has  been  enjoying  her  vacation  and  you 
know  how  helpless  some  of  us  birds  really  are  without 
our  office  wives  around  to  do  the  work.”  Had  that 
bottle  of  Scotch  all  ready,  Harvey,  but  now,  being  your 
treat,  if  you  don’t  mind,  set  up  Old  Overholt,  it’s  our 
preference. 
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Droughts  in  the  United  States 

by  J.  Kincher^  U,  S,  Weather  Bureau 


Droughts  in  the  United  States  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes.  In  one  class  are  those  of 
a  transitory  nature,  affecting  usually  a  relatively 
small  area  and  of  comparatively  short  duration,  fre¬ 
quently  lasting  only  a  single  year;  in  the  other  those 
general  droughty  conditions  that  have  a  tendency  to 
persist  for  comparatively  long  periods.  Smoothed 
weather  records  show  long-time  trends  in  precipitation, 
covering  a  good  many  years,  alternately  above  and 
below  normal.  The  short  period  droughts  are  not 
usually  definitely  related  to  these  more  general  long¬ 
time  trends.  When  a  minimum  phase  of  precipitation 
obtains,  such  as  is  now  being  experienced,  there  occur 
at  short  intervals  what  may  be  called  families  of 
droughts,  in  contradistinction  to  the  transitory,  or 
short  period,  ones  that  fall  in  the  first  group. 

Prior  to  the  minimum  phase  of  precipitation  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  present  family  of  droughts,  so  to  speak, 
the  last  general  condition  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  80’s  and  the  early  90’s  of  the  last 
century.  At  that  time,  following  a  series  of  years  with 
rather  abundant  rainfall,  widespread  scanty  moisture 
began  in  1886,  and,  while  interrupted  in  1892  by  fairly 
abundant  moisture,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  gen¬ 
erally  for  subnormal  rainfall  from  1886  up  to  1895, 
culminating  in  severe  droughts  in  1894  and  1895,  the 
driest  years  of  that  minimum  phase.  The  year  1896 
had  fairly  good  precipitation,  but  1897  was  deficient  in 
moisture  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Following  this  general  long-time  drought,  there  were 
several  belonging  to  the  transitory  class — short-lived 
and  often  affecting  seriously  only  comparatively  small 
areas.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  of  1901  in 
the  interior  valleys  and  the  Southwest.  The  following 
year,  1902,  had  plenty  of  moisture,  in  most  States.  An¬ 
other  transitory  drought  occurred  in  1910,  principally 
in  the  Central  and  Northern  States  and  the  South,  but 
this  again  was  largely  a  one-year  affair.  Another  one 
in  1917  affected  principally  the  Southwest  and  northern 
plains,  and  still  another,  in  1925,  was  severe  in  the 
South  and  Southeast.  Thus,  for  some  60  years  up  to 
1930,  there  were  a  number  of  short-period  droughts, 
but  only  one  persistent  and  markedly  dry  phase  of 
United  States  climate,  that  of  1886-1895,  lasting,  in 
general,  about  10  years.  Some  years,  of  course,  were 
better  than  others. 

The  present  dry  phase  began  in  1930  and  has  con¬ 
tinued,  with  a  few  interspersions  of  fairly  good  years, 
such  as  1935,  up  to  the  present  time.  There  have  been 


in  this  period  three  extremely  dry  years — 1930,  1934, 
and  1936. 

The  few  available  precipitation  records,  covering  100 
years  or  more,  indicate  that  a  general  dry  phase,  some¬ 
what  comparable  to  that  of  1886-95,  and  the  more  re¬ 
cent  one  of  1930  to  date,  obtained  in  the  30’s  of  the  last 
century,  or  approximately  100  years  ago. 

The  outstanding  wet  phase  of  the  United  States  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  last  century  was  from  about  1865  to  1885, 
with  a  secondary  maximum  during  the  first  two  dec¬ 
ades  of  the  present  century,  though  several  transitory 
droughts  were  interspersed.  All  of  the  foregoing  state¬ 
ments  refer  specifically  to  that  part  of  the  country  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Some  tree  ring  records  of  the  far  Northwest  indicate 
that  there  probably  was  a  major  minimum  precipita¬ 
tion  phase,  at  least  in  that  area,  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  within  the  period  1755-80,  with 
a  succeeding  maximum  phase  culminating  about  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

While  study  of  long  weather  records  has  not  as  yet 
disclosed  a  law  to  justify  a  forecast  of  future  droughts, 
such  study  does  give  a  historical  background,  which 
warns  us  that  droughts  in  future  may  be  expected,  just 
as  severe  as  those  of  the  past.  For  example,  the  records 
show  that  in  the  early  nineties,  or  some  40  years  ago, 
there  was  a  drought  in  the  so-called  “dust  bowl”  just 
as  severe  as  that  recently  experienced.  Doubtless,  when 
the  present  drought  definitely  comes  to  an  end,  there 
will  be  a  period  of  years  with  comparatively  heavy 
rainfall,  just  as  before,  and  little  will  be  heard  about 
dust  storms  and  the  like.  But,  in  planning  a  perma¬ 
nent  farm  program  for  such  areas,  the  basic  considera¬ 
tions  should  include  the  practical  certainty  that  dry 
climatic  phases,  at  least  as  severe  as  in  the  past,  will 
recur. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  DROUGHTS 

There  is  much  loose  talk  these  days  about  changes 
in  climate  due  to  human  activity,  and  various  sugges¬ 
tions  that  man  should  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing 
to  prevent  droughts.  Most  of  such  talk  is  utter  non¬ 
sense.  But  here  we  must  distinguish  between  prevent¬ 
ing  droughts  as  such  and  doing  certain  things  to  mod¬ 
ify  the  unfavorable  conditions  when  the  droughts  do 
occur.  These  two  things  are  separate  and  practically 
non-related. 

There  are  two  basic  principles  in  rain  production — 
getting  moisture  into  the  air  through  evaporation  and 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


WILLIAM  CAMERON,  Vice-President  of  the  Cameron 
Can  Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Denmark  and  Germany.  Mr.  Cameron  super¬ 
vised  the  installation  of  a  High  Speed  Sanitary  Line 
of  can  making  machinery  in  Holland  and  also  visited 
various  can  making  plants  in  the  above  countries.  He 
feels  that  considerable  American  can  making  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  sold  in  Europe  within  the  next  few 
years,  particularly  in  England,  Holland  and  Denmark. 

*  *  * 

CALBEAR  CANNERIES  COMPANY,  600  Minnesota  Street, 
San  Francisco,  is  the  name  under  which  the  re¬ 
organized  California  Canneries,  Ltd.,  will  operate  in 
the  future,  having  discharged  old  obligations  and  been 
dismissed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

THE  HARBAUER  COMPANY,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  bought 
part  of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company  property  on 
Wall  Street,  Toledo,  at  a  reported  price  of  $40,000. 

*  *  * 

J.  w.  BELGER,  Hemingway,  South  Carolina,  expects 
to  install  machinery  for  the  canning  of  next  spring’s 
crops  of  tomatoes  and  beans. 

*  4c  ’ll 

A  NEW  BUILDING  of  fireproof  construction  has  been 
added  to  the  Camden  plant  of  Campbell  Soup  Com¬ 
pany  and  equipment  is  being  installed  to  increase 
tomato  soup  and  juice  production. 

*  *  * 

AT  A  REGULAR  MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  August  12th,  S.  J. 
Steele,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Sales,  and  J.  F. 
Hartlieb,  Vice-President,  were  elected  Executive  Vice- 
Presidents.  F.  J.  O’Brien,  formerly  General  Manager 
of  Production,  was  elected  Vice-President  in  Charge  of 
Manufacture ;  F.  Gladden  Searle,  formerly  General 
Sales  Manager,  was  elected  Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Sales;  Arthur  V.  Crary,  of  the  General  Line  Sales 
Department,  was  elected  Vice-President;  J.  S.  Snel- 
ham,  formerly  Comptroller,  was  elected  Vice-President 
and  Comptroller;  M.  S.  Huffman,  a  Director  of  the 
Company,  with  headquarters  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was 
elected  Vice-President. 

*  * 

UPPER  LAKE  CANNERY,  Lakeport,  California,  has 
added  $40,000  worth  of  new  equipment  in  preparation 
for  increased  production  of  peas,  beans  and  carrots 
this  season. 

#  # 

G.  E.  TAYLOR,  who  was  San  Francisco  District  Man¬ 
ager  for  Chain  Belt  Company,  died  at  the  hospital  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California  on  July  23rd, 
after  having  taken  a  temporary  leave  of  absence. 


GEORGE  A.  HORMEL  &  COMPANY,  Austin,  Minnesota, 
as  a  result  of  their  successful  campaign  of  the  past 
year,  will  continue  their  radio  program  over  the 
Columbia  network  featuring  Juan  Hidrigo  and  his 
Americanos  Marimba  Band  for  another  year,  however 
changing  the  broadcast  from  Tuesday  to  Thursday 
evenings. 

*  *  * 

LESTER  MILLER,  Engineer  of  the  Indiana  Division  of 
Public  Health,  extends  invitation  to  Indiana  canners 
to  inspect  the  experimental  sewage  disposal  plant  at 
Stokeley  Brothers  &  Company  plant  at  Greenwood, 
Indiana.  *  *  * 

A  FIREBUG  is  believed  responsible  for  the  second  fire 
within  the  month  which  damaged  the  Wickham 
Brothers  salad  dressing  plant  at  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  to  the  extent  of  $5,000. 

*  *  * 

COLONIAL  ALBANUS  PHILLIPS,  President  of  the 
Phillips  Packing  Company,  Cambridge,  Maryland, 
pays  tribute  to  the  American  Groceryman  as  the  out¬ 
standing  national  figure  upon  whom  rests  the  greatest 
responsibility  in  maintaining  the  health  and  happiness 
of  the  American  family.  “As  the  world’s  greatest 
buyer  of  foods,  the  American  groceryman  also  be¬ 
comes  the  American  family’s  mightiest  purveyor  of 
potential  health  and  happiness.  His  judgment  dic¬ 
tates  the  buying  policy  of  more  millions  of  consumers 
than  probably  are  influenced  by  any  other  single 
agency.  He  anticipates  the  needs  of  his  patrons  and 
strives  to  serve  them  faithfully  in  quality  and  value. 
He  is  at  all  times  a  helpful,  useful,  vital  cog  in  the 
wheel  of  human  progress — individually  in  his  own  field 
of  service  and  collectively  throughout  the  nation,’’ 
Colonel  Phillips  says. 

*  * 

CLARENCE  A.  WHITE,  for  many  years  with  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Co.,  Ltd,  Honolulu,  but  who  resigned 
less  than  a  year  ago  to  become  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Hawaiian  Tuna  Packers,  Ltd.,  has 
given  up  this  position  to  come  to  the  mainland  to  join 

a  large  fiberboard  box  concern. 

*  *  * 

PASO  ROBLES  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO.  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Salinas,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000 
by  J.  P.  and  W.  J.  Mayenberg  and  P.  L.  Nielson,  well 
known  in  the  milk  condensing  industry. 

*  *  * 

MICHAEL  DOLE,  two-year-old  grandson  of  James  D. 
Dole,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  passed  away  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  August  14,  under  tragic  circum¬ 
stances.  His  mother  was  on  a  yachting  cruise  in  Alas¬ 
kan  waters  and  his  father  was  in  the  East  when  a 
sudden  affliction  carried  him  away. 
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OoniMtie  Diatribotor* — A.  K.  Robins  A  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  GaHagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  A  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

UHanufacluren  of  (Packen  Saniianj  Gans 


. .  ^iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

'J^ackers  of  ^killips  Delicioui  QualUif  Canned  QijoJs 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  U.  S.  A. 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


Fof  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md..  u.  s.  a. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


BEANS 

BLOOMINGDALE,  MD.,  August  17,  1936 — Wax:  Crop 
over ;  about  50  per  cent  pack.  Canners  will  surely  have 
to  get  an  advance  in  price  to  make  any  profit. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  August  15,  1936 — Just  planted. 

SNOHOMISH,  WASH.,  August  11,  1936 — Stringbeans : 
Dry  weather  hurting  this  crop.  Expect  about  80  per 
cent  of  a  crop. 

CORN 

BLOOMINGDALE,  MD.,  August  17,  1936 — Acreage 
about  same  as  last  year.  Prospects  good  until  10  days 
ago.  No  rain  for  two  weeks  prevented  early  corn 
from  maturing  and  late  corn  will  not  make  over  40  to 
50  per  cent  crop. 

SABINA,  OHIO,  August  17,  1936 — Has  been  severely 
damaged  by  the  drought  and  heat  waves  in  Southern 
Ohio.  Most  of  the  canners  state  that  they  will  have 
40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack.  Similar 
to  1930  and  1934,  it  is  found  that  there  are  a  great 
many  ears  that  are  practically  all  cob  and  no  grains, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  pollen  and  silks  were  burned 
during  the  three  different  heat  spells  that  were  above 
100  degrees.  Some  corn  in  Southern  Ohio  had  no  rain 
from  the  time  it  was  planted  until  August  6th.  What 
rains  fell  in  Southern  Ohio  were  entirely  local  and 
some  fields  will  produce  practically  normal  yields, 
while  fields  only  a  half  mile  away  will  yield  nothing 
at  all. 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO,  August  18,  1936 — ^We  commenced 
to  receive  Golden  Bantam  on  August  11th.  Quality 
very  good  and  yield  much  better  than  other  parts  of 
the  country,  according  to  the  reports.  Our  Country 
Gentleman  is  coming  along  nicely  so  far,  but  we  hope 
we  will  have  more  rain  and  favorable  weather  from 
now  on.  Acreage  reduced  about  15  per  cent.  Predict 
our  pack  equal  to  last  year.  No  other  corn  factories 
located  near  this  section.  Our  other  corn  factory  in 
Marion  County,  Ohio,  has  crop  prospects  about  the 
same. 

TOMATOES 

BARGERSVILLE,  IND.,  August  13,  1936 — Acreage  95 
per  cent  of  1935 ;  prospective  yield  80  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal.  Late  fall  with  good  weather  may  give  us  a  nor¬ 
mal  pack.  Need  rain  very  badly. 

CENTERVILLE,  IND.,  August  17,  1936 — ^We  contracted 
for  more  acreage  this  year  than  we  did  last  year.  Some 
of  the  fields  have  yielded  a  few  bushels,  although  there 
has  not  been  enough  to  can  as  yet.  This  was  the  same 
last  year.  Prospective  yield  will  be  about  two-thirds 
of  that  of  last  year,  maybe  a  little  less.  If  we  don’t 
have  an  early  frost  will  have  about  a  normal  pack. 


ELWOOD,  IND.,  August  17,  1936 — Crop  in  this  section 
is  showing  some  little  improvement  since  the  rain  of 
last  week.  Some  of  the  early  fields  have  begun  to 
ripen.  As  to  the  amount  of  tomatoes  per  acre,  that 
depends  upon  how  long  the  frost  holds  off.  Looks  now 
like  an  average  of  5  tons  per  acre. 

KNIGHTSTOWN,  IND.,  August  17,  1936 — Crop  here  is 
50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Expected  yield 
is  3  to  31/0  tons. 

BLOOMINGDALE  (E.  s.),  MD.,  August  17,  1936 — Acre¬ 
age  is  about  90  per  cent.  Crop  prospects  were  good 
until  10  days  ago.  Have  had  no  rain  for  two  weeks 
and  very  hot  weather  caused  the  tomatoes  to  blister 
and  vines  to  burn  and  blight. 

DARLINGTON  (HARFORD  CO.),  MD.,  AugUSt  18,  1936 — 
Acreage  is  very  small  in  this  section,  would  say  not 
more  than  70  per  cent,  but  the  crop  looks  very  good. 
Expect  100  per  cent  yield  on  the  small  acreage. 

GOLDSBORO  (E.  s.),  MD.,  August  15,  1936 — Condition 
90  per  cent. 

ODESSA,  MO.,  August  15,  1936 — Hot,  dry  weather  has 
burned  our  crops  up.  This  has  happened  three  years 
in  a  row. 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO,  August  18,  1936 — Started  on  to¬ 
mato  products  August  12th.  Quality  very  good.  So 
far  have  not  lost  any  of  our  vines.  Acreage  the  same 
as  last  season. 

COAN,  VA.,  August  18,  1936 — The  late  crop  in  this 
section  consists  of  about  100  acres.  In  past  years  it 
has  been  about  500  acres. 

MONTV  ALE,  VA.,  August  20,  1936 — Crop  just  about  50 
per  cent  in  this  section  and  15  days  later  than  last  year. 

FRUIT 

ORANGE,  CALIF.,  August  12, 1936 — Valencia  Oranges: 
Crop  short.  Small  sizes,  poor  quality  and  very  high  in 
price.  Now  being  picked  and  over  50  per  cent  already 
gone.  Will  be  finished  by  October  1st  to  15th.  All 
canners  were  held  back  at  start  of  season  by  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  We  estimate  that  not  enough  fruit  is  available 
to  permit  California  orange  juice  canners  to  pack  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  their  pre-season  estimates.  Prices 
now  running  $40.00  per  ton  compared  with  $16.00 
last  year. 

LEMONS — Crop  normal,  but  very  high  prices  pre¬ 
vailed  until  recently.  Much  dry  center  stuff  not  fit  for 
juicing.  Prospects  good  for  a  good  fall  crop  begin¬ 
ning  in  October. 

SNOHOMISH,  WASH.,  August  11,  1936 — R.  A.  Cher¬ 
ries  :  About  50  per  cent  crop.  All  small  fruit. 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  I  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 
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WHY  TOP  BEETS  BY  HAND? 


When  you  can  eliminate  all  Hand  Labor  with  a 


Hansen  FOUR  ROLL  BEET  TOPPER 


MASTER  BUILT — to  withstand  hard  service  — All  Gears  Enclosed  and  Lubricated. 
CAPACITY — 5  tons  per  hour  dependent  on  sizes  of  Beets.  No  Springs  on  Rolls  to  get 
out  of  order  and  allow  small  beets  to  pass  thru  unnoticed.  Tops  ALL  SIZES  of  Beets  from 
inch  up,  without  a  cut  or  bruise — BECAUSE — rolls  are  so  perfectly  built  that  all  foreign 
substances  like  Weeds,  Stones,  Dirt,  Sticks  and  Rubbish  cannot  clog  or  squeeze  through 
and  binder  topping,  consequently  saves  the  baby  beets — which  increases  tonnage  per  arce 
considerably.  EASILY  PORTABLE — When  mounted  on  vehicle  and  operated  by  engine. 


WHY  PACK  BY  HAND? 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


Reduce  Your  Operating  Costs  With 

A  ‘‘MASTER  BUILT”  SEMI-AUTOMATIC  FILLER 


Our  Hand  Pack  Filler  as  shown  is  used  for  a  large  variety  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables,  String  Beans,  Tomatoes,  Beets,  Berries,  Kraut,  etc. 


CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 


Intermountain  Repreaentatiye: 
JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
1955  Ist  Avenue  South,  Seattle,  Washington 
Also  1523  Twenty-seventh  St.,  Ogden,  Utah 


Can  be  furnished  with  adjustable  tilling  hopper — then  gravity  does  95%  of  the  job. 
nished  with  flat  top  or  recessed  Bowl,  both  easily  removed  and  changed  for  various 
of  cans.  Complete  stock  of  all  sizes  carried. 


Fur- 

sizes 


California  Representative: 

KING  SALES  &  ENGINEERING  CO. 
206-210  First  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


THE  1936  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  27th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association/  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 
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DANCERS  OF  FAULTY  CANNING 
PROCEDURE 

A  synopsis  of  a  talk  delivered  before  the  Federal  and 
State  Tomato  Inspectors  Training  School  at  Celina, 
Ohio,  on  the  Canners’  Day  Program,  August  6,  1936. 

By  MAURICE  SIEGEL 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

IN  his  address,  Mr.  Siegel  evidenced  “the  plan  of  the 
chemist  in  the  canning  industry,  when  he  discussed 
fully  the  proper  canning  house  practices  and  showed 
the  dangers  attributed  to  faulty  canning  procedures. 
Five  main  features  of  factory  procedure  were  covered. 

WASHING — The  danger  attributed  to  improper 
washing  was  discussed,  giving  as  examples,  spinach 
and  tomatoes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tomato 
products.  Since  in  packing  these  commodities  there 
is  danger  of  occluding  excess  grit;  thereby  losing  not 
only  quality  but  possible  federal  seizures  due  to 
adulteration,  he  said. 

BLANCHING — He  discussed  the  purposes  of  blanch¬ 
ing  and  also  showed  the  evils  of  over-blanching  such 
as  of  peas  in  which  there  is  a  loss  in  flavor  and  of 
stringless  beans  where  there  is  loss  in  appearance  and 
in  quality  due  to  sloughing  of  the  beans.  Proper 
recommendations  were  given. 

EXHAUSTING — Reference  was  made  particularly 
to  tomatoes,  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  flipper  forma¬ 
tion  due  to  lack  of  or  improper  exhausting.  Over¬ 
filling  was  another  hazard  discussed  which  tends  to 
cause  flippers. 

PROCESSING — The  danger  of  cutting  the  time  of 
processing,  as  well  as  the  use  of  border-line  processes 
were  especially  emphasized.  In  order  to  avoid  spoil¬ 
age,  he  urged  following  strictly  the  accepted  and 
proven  processes  of  the  N.  C.  A. 

COOLING — This  procedure  is  one  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  due  to  the  fact  that  it  endangers  possible 
thermophilic  spoilage  and  stack  burning  of  the  prod- 
ducts  unless  followed  along  the  prescribed  methods, 
he  explained.  Water  cooling  requires  the  processed 
cans  to  be  cooled  to  100°-105°  F.  and  air  cooling  re¬ 
quires  proper  stack  piling  of  processed  cans  so  as  to 
receive  the  maximum  exposure  to  air  currents. 

MOLD  COUNT— The  “Howard  Method”  for  de¬ 
termining  the  mold  count  in  tomato  products  was  dis¬ 
cussed  as  to  its  simpilicity,  but  because  of  the  hazard¬ 
ous  nature  of  the  method  Mr.  Siegel  urged  that  the 
analyst  be  thoroughly  trained  in  identifying  properly 
the  type  molds  involved  in  the  canning  of  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  presence  of  mold  in  tomato  products  is  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  decomposed  or  rotted  toma¬ 
toes  entering  into  its  manufacture  and  therefore  the 
responsibility  of  making  the  proper  mold  count  of  a 
given  batch  of  product  rests  with  the  analyst  as  it  is 
he  who  decides  whether  or  not  the  mold  count  com¬ 
plies  with  the  tolerance  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration,  he  said. 

He  also  discussed  the  corn  ear  worm  or  tomato  fruit 
worm  and  its  presence  in  tomato  products  and  showed 


the  absolute  necessity  for  proper  inspection  of  the  raw 
stock.  Methods  for  determining  the  presence  of  this 
insect  in  tomato  products  have  been  devised  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  experts  and  numer¬ 
ous  seizures  have  been  made  based  upon  the  worm 
fragment  count.  He  showed  that  mold  count  and 
worm  fragments  have  but  little  relationship,  citing  the 
mold  count  on  a  given  lot  of  tomato  products  to  be  zero, 
whereas  the  worm  fragment  count  of  the  same  lot  to 
be  over  the  federal  tolerance.  Such  product  is  subject 
to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

In  closing,  he  urged  the  purchasing  of  the  raw  stock 
on  a  graded  basis  in  order  to  eliminate  as  much  as 
possible  the  danger  resulting  from  high  mold  count 
and  insect  infestation. 

DROUGHT  REDUCES  SUPPLIES  OF 
CANNING  VEGETABLES 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Release 

Reduction  in  prospective  supply  of  vegetables 
for  canning  as  a  result  of  the  drought  in  July 
was  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  August  15. 

Up  to  the  first  of  July  the  total  supply  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  canned  vegetable  for  1936-37  had  been  estimated 
at  slightly  more  than  104,000,000  cases,  only  a  little 
less  than  the  total  supply  of  the  previous  year.  During 
July,  however,  drought  damage  was  so  great  that  the 
estimate  on  August  1  was  for  a  total  of  only  93,000,000 
cases,  about  12  per  cent  less  than  the  1935-36  figure, 
but  substantially  above  that  of  either  of  the  two  years 
previous. 

Wholesale  prices  of  most  canned  vegetables  rose 
sharply  during  June  and  July  and  are  now  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  but  are  lower 
than  the  average  prices  for  the  5-year  period  1925-29. 
Consumer  purchasing  power  has  improved  during  the 
last  three  years  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  cur¬ 
tailment  in  supply,  makes  a  prospect  for  generally 
advancing  prices  during  the  coming  marketing  season. 

j(  Jt 

STOOPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Van  Wert,  Ohio,  have 
added  approximately  $10,000  worth  of  the  very  latest 
improved  tomato  juice  and  corn  canning  machinery 
for  this  season’s  operation.  Nothing  but  the  very 
highest  praise  of  the  new  lay  out  of  equipment  and 
improved  sanitary  conditions  is  being  reported. 

THE  LINER  LURLINE,  arriving  from  Honolulu  a  few 
days  ago,  brought  quite  a  few  pineapple  tycoons,  in¬ 
cluding  Atherton  Richards,  president  of  the  Hawiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd. ;  W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  president 
of  the  Island  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Elvon 
Musick,  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
co-operative  agreement  that  is  proving  so  successful 
with  packers. 

H.  j.  HEINZ  COMPANY  plan  the  addition  of  a  new 
warehouse  210x240  feet  to  their  Leamington,  Ontario, 
Canada  plant. 
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Automatic 

Insurance 

Protection 

on  rising  values  will  save  you 

Money -Time- and  Worry 


CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

Dependable  »  Efficient  »  Economical  for  30  years 


BEDFORD 


ACCURATE  GRADES 

Small  Peas  Saved! 

using  the  extra  large  sieving  surface 
of  the 

HYDRO- GEARED  GRADER 

All  except  the  largest  size  peas  pass  through 
the  perforations  within  2^  feet  of  the  feed 
end  of  each  sieve  leaving  7^  feet  for  accurate 
grading.  Entering  the  next  sieve  each  size  is 
given  its  full  10  feet  of  sieving  producing  the 
most  accurate  grading  possible. 

Ask  for  further  details 

THE  SINCLAIR  -  SCOTT  CO. 

“TAe  Original  Grader  House'*'* 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


m 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I NCORPORATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


STOKESDALE 
Proving  Grounds 

is  one  of  the  important  tomato  breeding 
stations  in  the  country.  Asa  member  of  the 
canning  trade  you  are  cordially  invited  to 
visit  us  during  August  or  September.  This 
year’s  program  includes  40  breeding  plots, 
265  strains  for  row-testing  and  463  acres  for 
seed  production.  Our  work  is  open  for 
public  inspection  and  study. 

#  You  will  be  made  cordially  welcome 
during  the  business  hours  of  any  week 
day.  It  will  be  a  convenience  if  you  will 
telephone  Moorestown  1020  in  advance 
of  your  coming. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Tomato  Seed  Breedere  and  Crowere 

Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 
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Selling  A  New  Product 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 

"Better  Profits",  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  an  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  production.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor^s  Note, 


WHO  is  your  boss?  Yes,  you  have  a  boss  and 
so  do  we  all !  My  guess  is  that  Mrs.  Consumer 
is  yours  as  she  is  mine  and  indeed  we  may  as 
well  admit,  those  of  us  in  the  food  business,  that  this 
is  the  case.  Sometimes  I  feel  that  if  we  would 
recognize  this  fact  early  and  often  enough  we  might 
be  saved  many  dollars  and  much  mental  anguish. 

Thinking  about  marketing  a  new  product  are  you? 
iYou  have  already  made  an  experimental  pack  for 
’several  years,  you  are  certain  the  mechanical  bugs 
■are  all  out  of  the  picture  and  that  you  are  ready  to  go 
ahead.  All  right  then,  but  do  not  make  the  same  mis¬ 
take  made  by  so  many.  Do  not  forget  the  consumer. 

The  writer  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ardent  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  use  of  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  as  all 
I’round  pick-me-ups,  appetizers  or  what  have  you.  Last 
week  a  friend  asked  if  we  had  seen  or  sampled  a  new 
fruit  drink  he  described  with  warmth  and  at  length. 
Never  having  heard  of  it  I  became  curious  and  wrote 
a  firm  in  a  position  to  post  me  concerning  it.  The 
Ireply  was  prompt,  I  quote  in  part  as  follows: 

“Answering,  will  say  this  drink  you  write  about  has 
been  a  very  poor  seller  on  account  of  price.  It  is 
packed  24-20  oz.  cans  to  the  case  f.  o.  b.  factory  where 
packed,  sold  at  a  cost  to  us  of  $1.50  a  dozen  while  there 
was  an  established  re-sale  price  of  $1.75.  This  year 
!they  are  pricing  it  at  an  advance  of  25  cents  per  dozen 
f.  o.  b.  factory.  We  will  say  it  is  a  most  delightful 
drink  but  with  so  many  other  juices  to  sell  at  10  and 
!15  cents  for  the  same  size  the  folks  in  our  town  simply 
idon’t  go  for  it  in  a  big  way !” 

j  There  is  little  question  but  what  this  new  drink  is 
delicious,  it  ought  to  sell  well  in  a  few  years,  there  is 
a  place  for  it  in  the  menus  of  thousands  of  housewives 
and  yet,  a  jobber  who  has  stocked  it  once  is  not  ready 
to  repeat  on  it.  This  in  face  of  consumer  comment 
that  they  bought  a  case  or  two  from  the  wholesaler 
'and  would  be  able  to  interest  hundreds  of  friends  in 
it  as  well.  No  doubt  it  might  move  well  in  high  class 
cafes  as  a  mixer,  it  should  prove  acceptable  to  the 
medical  fraternity.  I  mention  the  medical  fraternity 
jbecause  so  many  beverages  have  started  on  their  road 
ito  fame  and  fortune  via  the  good  doctors  plus  a  lot  of 
hard  working  men  assigned  to  “detailing”  the  medical 
profession,  nurses,  drugless  doctors,  etc. 

What  are  the  logical  steps  to  be  taken  before  a  new 
•product  is  marketed?  Of  course,  the  sure  fire  answer 
.insuring  financial  success  is  not  often  found  to  be  in 


the  affirmative.  Whenever  the  manufacturer  can 
honestly  say  there  is  a  need  for  the  product  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  market,  he  is  pretty  well  assured  of  com¬ 
paratively  smooth  sailing  on  the  sea  of  business.  This 
answer  must  not  be  confused  with  a  need  on  his  part 
for  greater  returns  from  his  investment  without  a 
corresponding  demand  to  be  created  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer.  Granted  a  reasonable  promise  of  consumer 
acceptance,  competition  already  in  the  field  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  What  steps  did  they  follow 
in  first  marketing  their  product?  How  long  were  they 
introducing  it  before  reasonable  profits,  if  any,  were 
forthcoming?  Did  they  work  a  few  markets  inten¬ 
sively  for  a  period  of  several  years  or  did  they  spread 
the  product  rather  thinly  over  a  wide  area  in  order  to 
get  consumer  reactions  from  widely  separated  com¬ 
munities  ?  How  was  the  like  commodity  packed  in  the 
beginning  ?  Has  the  size  of  the  package  been  changed 
recently? 

Let's  suppose  we  are  to  at  last  attempt  selling  a  new 
product  after  having  manufactured  it  for  some  time 
in  our  plants.  Probably  during  this  initial  period  we 
have  sampled  our  brokers  and  sales  force  liberally,  we 
have  also  tried  the  new  comer  in  our  business  family 
on  various  friends  calling  at  our  home  and  within  our 
circle  of  close  acquaintances.  It  goes  without  saying 
we  should  have  secured  a  label  adequate  to  the  job 
we  have  to  do  and  that  this  label  contains  several 
major  features.  We  should  show  on  it  the  product  in 
use,  we  should  include  in  the  printed  matter  on  the 
label,  specific  directions  for  the  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  use  of  the  product. 

Irrespective  of  What  cdmpetitors  already  on  the 
market  have  done  we  should  determine  the  size  con¬ 
tainer  we  should  first  market  our  product  in  and  be 
sure  that  a  maximum  movement  will  be  obtained  until 
such  a  time  as  consumers  will  be  well  enough 
acquainted  with  it  to  willingly  go  to  the  retail  source 
and  buy  it  in  larger  containers.  For  instance,  many 
products  have  been  first  introduced  in  three  ounce 
containers  sold  as  individual  servings  of  it  and  after¬ 
wards  packed  in  those  much  larger  and  more  cheaply 
filled  and  shipped.  After  we  have  decided  on  the 
proper  size  for  our  retail  package  we  need  next  to 
determine  the  number  of  units  we  will  pack  in  a  ship¬ 
ping  container.  If  the  product  approaches  the  luxury 
class  we  will  probably  do  well  to  sell  only  a  dozen  units 
in  a  container  until  such  a  time  as  the  goods  start 
moving  rapidly  enough  to  show  turnover  to  the  retailer. 
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If  the  product  has  little  if  any  competition,  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  slow  mover  but  still  shows  a  profit  to  the 
dealer,  pack  it  in  a  display  carton  expensive  enough  to 
carry  appetite  appeal  and  warrant  a  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  dealer’s  counter  or  elsewhere  about  the 
store  where  many  possible  customers  will  see  it  and 
be  prompted  to  buy.  It  is  understood  by  the  foregoing 
I  am  suggesting  such  a  size  container  as  will  move  to 
the  user  at  an  attractive  price.  This  is  not  always 
possible  and  have  a  profit  remaining  after  initial  sales 
work  and  packages  have  been  provided.  In  such  a 
case,  if  you  can  possible  do  so,  arrange  your  re-sale 
price  at  a  point  where  the  goods  will  move  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  sufficient  volume  to  warrant  the  assumption 
on  your  part  that  after  a  few  years  introductory  work, 
on  your  part,  sales  volume  will  prove  profitable  at  the 
price  set  for  introductory  purposes. 

In  your  first  steps  toward  introducing  your  new 
product,  do  not  feel  that  because  it’s  a  new  one,  un¬ 
profitable  at  the  moment  and  apt  to  be  a  drag  for  some 
time  that  you  should  give  as  little  attention  as  possible 
to  it.  On  the  contrary,  give  your  time  and  attention 
to  the  article  until  you  are  certain  you  have  done  all 
you  can  toward  giving  it  a  fair  start  in  the  business 
world.  If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  already  mar¬ 
keting  a  family  of  products,  bring  this  new  one  into 
immediate  prominence  in  the  family.  Have  cuts  made, 
show  it  on  your  letterheads  if  you  can,  be  sure  to  in¬ 
clude  some  descriptive  stationery  on  the  article  With 
all  the  other  sales  literature  you  publish  and  distribute. 
Even  though  you  hope  to  confine  its  sale  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  area,  tell  your  world  of  customers 
about  it.  You  may  be  surprised  at  the  acceptance  it 
will  receive  from  quarters  where  you  least  expect  it. 

The  efforts  you  make  and  the  money  you  spend  to¬ 
ward  popularizing  this  new  article  will  eventually  put 
it  over  if  you  have  confidence  in  your  plan  and  the 
article  has  merit  warranting  consumer  interest.  Look 
about  you  at  the  countless  canned  food  specialties  now 
enjoying  profitable  sales  and  distribution  and  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  efforts  and  money  spent  on 
their  introduction  has  been  effort  and  money  well 
spent  indeed.  If  you  start  distribution  through  a  par¬ 
ticular  channel,  do  not  confine  your  sales  and  mer¬ 
chandising  efforts  too  long  to  this  particular  distribu¬ 
tion  medium.  Many  have  made  this  mistake  to  their 
sorrow.  Take  for  instance  the  initial  distribution  of 
strained  vegetables  for  infant  feeding.  First  sold  in 
drug  stores,  manufacturers  now  strive  for  acceptance 
by  the  grocery  distribution  and  feel  hurt  in  some 
instances  whe*  this  is  not  forthcoming  at  once. 

Whatever  you  do,  develop  a  new  canned  food  item 
if  possible.  Some  of  the  outstanding  merchandising 
successes  of  the  next  ten  years  will  come  from  the 
introduction  of  food  items  now  unheard  of  in  tins. 
Be  a  leader  and  do  your  part  toward  increasing  sales 
and  profits.  If  you  wish  particular  advice  in  con¬ 
nection  with  your  individual  problems  or  have  an  idea 
you  are  thinking  of  developing,  write  this  department, 
it’s  yours,  use  it  without  obligation,  of  course. 


MORE  PEAS 

per  TON 
WITH  IDEAL 

Vine  Separation 

HAMACHEK  IDEAL  VINER 
FEEDER  with  VINE  DISTRI- 
BUTOR  separates  the  vines 
giving  a  continuous  even  feed 
to  the  viner,  permitting  an 
even  operating  speed,  saving 
power  and  labor. 

Large  forkfuls  of  peas  can  be  fed  to  the 
machine  which  will  automatically  separate 
the  load  eliminating  bunching  and  rolling, 
assuring  a  thorough  thrashing  of  peas  out 
of  the  vines  with  minimum  of  breakage, 
resulting  in  more  peas,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  sizes,  per  ton  of  vines. 

The  feeding  end  is  about  twenty  inches 
lower  than  the  viner  to  make  pitching 
easier.  The  distributor  is  pivoted  so 
that  the  discharge  end  automatically 
raises  when  too  large  a  load  is  fed.  Any 
load  that  can  enter  between  the  distri¬ 
butor  and  conveyor  will  pass  into  the 
viner  without  clogging. 

Can  be  installed  on  any  viner. 

Over  3000  in  use. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  oj 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


F.  T.  C.  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

HE  conference  recently  held  between  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  representing  National  Food  and  Grocery 
Conference  Committee  and  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  proved  helpful,  says  Gilbert  H.  Montague,  general 
counsel  for  the  committee,  in  reporting  on  the  price 
law  parley. 

“So  many  confused  reports  have  been  published 
about  the  conference  in  Washington  on  the  Robinson- 
Patman  anti-discrimination  Act,  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the  Department  of  Justice  held 
with  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee,"  said  Mr.  Montague,  “that  as  a  participant  in 
that  conference  I  think  that  in  fairness  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Department  the  following  explanation 
should  be  made : 

“This  conference  was  requested  by  this  national  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  number  of  dis¬ 
puted  questions  of  interpretation  that  have  arisen 
under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  Very  properly  at  the 
outset  of  this  conference  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  who  presided,  explained  that 
in  advance  of  official  action  by  formal  proceedings  in 
specific  cases  no  official  of  the  Commission  or  the  De¬ 
partment  could  commit  himself  or  his  superiors  on 
any  disputed  question  of  interpretation,  but  that  both 
the  Commission  and  the  Department  desire  all  the 
light  they  can  get  in  interpreting  the  Act. 

“In  this  spirit  and  with  this  understanding,  the 
Commission  and  the  Department  officials  spent  five 
hours  with  the  national  committee  in  a  free  and  frank 
discussion  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  each  and  every  dis¬ 
puted  question  of  interpretation  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  which  the  national  committee  brought  up 
for  discussion. 

“Never  at  any  time  on  any  question  raised  by  the 
national  committee  throughout  this  five-hour  confer¬ 
ence  did  any  official  of  the  Commission  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  hold  back  from  discussing  any  question  raised  by 
the  national  committee. 

DIVERSE  VIEWS — “On  many  questions  various 
officials  present  from  the  Commission  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  various  members  of  the  national  committee 
or  I  as  its  counsel  brought  up  not  one  but  several  dif¬ 
ferent  interpretations  on  the  same  question,  simply  in 
order  that  every  conceivable  interpretation  might  be 
forcefully  presented  and  debated  in  order  to  determine 
the  points  of  strength  or  weakness  of  each  suggested 
interpretation. 

“Everyone  familiar  with  legal  matters  know  that 
what  judges  ask  and  say  while  thinking  out  loud  dur¬ 
ing  a  trial  or  argument  is  never  a  safe  basis  for  pre¬ 


dicting  what  these  judges  will  decide,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  unsafe  as  well  as  unfair  to  the  officials  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Department  who  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  this  conference  to  attach  too  much  importance 
to  impressions  received  by  listeners  at  that  conference 
who  as  outsiders  did  not  and  could  not  appreciate  the 
spirit  and  the  understanding  underlying  this  discus¬ 
sion,  and  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  manner  in  which 
lawyers  and  judges  when  off  the  record  discuss  the 
pros  and  cons  of  many  different  and  conflicting  and 
contradictory  interpretations  in  searching  for  the  fair 
meaning  of  some  new  statute. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  world  for  the  fine  way  in  which  they  discussed 
each  and  every  question  raised  by  the  National  Food 
and  Grocery  Conference  Committee  at  the  Washington 
conference,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  inaccurate  reports 
of  that  conference  should  deter  the  Commission  and 
the  Department  from  doing  the  same  thing  again  in  a 
similar  emergency." 

UNEARNED  BROKERAGE 

ANY  canners  and  manufacturers  are  apparently 
still  “up  in  the  air"  on  the  question  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  brokerage  to  buyers  who  operate  brok¬ 
erage  subsidiaries  or  affiliates.  Typical  of  this  situation 
is  a  question  submitted  to  National  Food  Brokers’  As¬ 
sociation,  as  follows:  “Does  the  bill  prohibit  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  brokerage  by  sellers  to  such  organizations  as 
I.  G.  A.,  Merchants’  Service  Corporation,  N.  R.  0.  G., 
and  the  A.  &  P.  purchasing  agents?” 

Replying  to  this  query,  counsel  for  the  brokers’  or¬ 
ganization  holds  as  follows :  “The  answer  in  regard  to 
each  one  of  these  organizations  will  have  to  be  based 
on  specific  facts  in  a  particular  case.  However,  the 
principle  laid  down  by  Section  2  (c)  of  the  Cla5d;on  Act 
is  very  plain.  The  law  prohibits  the  payment  of  brok¬ 
erage  to  the  intermediary  in  the  following  instances: 
(1)  When  the  intermediary  is  acting  in  fact  for  the 
buyer;  (2)  when  the  intermediary  is  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  buyer;  (3)  when  the  intermediary  is  subject  to 
the  direct  control  of  the  buyer;  (4)  when  the  interme¬ 
diary  is  subject  to  the  indirect  control  of  the  buyer. 
It  will  be  noted  that  if  any  of  these  conditions  is  pres¬ 
ent,  brokerage  cannot  be  paid  to  the  intermediary. 

“Generally  speaking,  in  the  case  of  voluntary  chains, 
dummy  brokerage  houses,  and  so-called  cooperative 
buying  offices,  the  intermediary  is  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  buyer.  In  other  cases  the  intermediary  is  in  con¬ 
trol  of  the  buyer,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Again, 
the  intermediary  is  acting  in  fact  for  the  buyer.  The 
language  of  Section  2  (c)  is  all-inclusive. 
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“Mr.  Teegarden,  in  answer  to  a  similar  question, 
said  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  such  organizations 
buy  and  take  title  in  their  own  name,  redistributing 
in  the  form  of  resales  to  their  members,  or  whether 
they  function  purely  as  an  agent,  having  the  goods 
billed  direct  to  their  members.  In  the  former  case  they 
are  buyers  and  render  no  true  brokerage  service,  while 
in  the  latter  they  are  intermediaries  acting  for  or  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  buyer.  In  neither  case  are  they 
permitted  under  Subsection  (c)  in  the  Act  either  to 
receive  or  be  paid  brokerage  by  the  seller. 

“The  same  is  true  where  the  brokerage  concern  so- 
called  is  in  fact  a  corporate  subsidiary  of  the  buyer, 
regardless  of  the  form  of  its  organization  or  the  nom¬ 
inal  character  of  its  stockholders.  If  its  stockholders 
are  personal  employees  of  the  buyer’s  member  stores 
and  have  been  caused  to  become  such  at  the  instance 
of  the  parent  concern,  the  set-up  would  no  doubt  be 
held  on  the  evidence  one  in  which  the  brokerage  con¬ 
cern  is  acting  ‘for  or  in  behalf,  or  under  the  direct  or 
indirect  control’  of  the  parent  company  as  buyer,  and 
thereby  disqualified  to  be  paid,  or  to  receive  or  accept, 
any  brokerage  from  the  seller.” 


NATIONAL  BRANDS  EXPANDS 


National  brands  stores,  INC.,  is  cur¬ 
rently  announcing  the  completion  of  its  new 
five-point  controlled  mass  merchandising  pro¬ 
gram  for  its  wholesaler  and  retailer  members.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  from  wholesaler  houses  located  at  25  points 
throughout  the  central  states  attended  the  first  of  12 
regional  meetings  in  Chicago  recently  and  received  a 
presentation  of  the  complete  program  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  President  F.  E.  Dowler  and  C.  G.  Brandner  and 
J.  E.  Brough  of  National  Brands’  Chicago  headquar¬ 
ters. 

“Recent  legislation  has  speeded  up  and  crystallized 
our  plans  for  a  complete  and  uniform  selling  program,” 
said  President  Dowler.  “This  legislation,  according 
to  interpretations  we  have  received,  puts  the  burden 
on  efficient  and  controlled  sales.  We  have  been  busy 
for  two  years  laying  the  groundwork  and  we  will 
launch  our  complete  program  this  fall.  In  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  all  of  our  jobbers  to  attend,  and 
get  the  new  picture  first  hand,  we  have  scheduled  a 
series  of  12  regional  meetings  throughout  the  country. 
The  details  of  our  program  to  be  launched  this  fall  will 
be  presented  in  this  way  to  all  wholesalers  and  execu¬ 
tives  at  our  several  hundred  jobbing  houses.” 

A  continuation  of  the  present  policy  of  featuring 
nationally  advertised  food  products  was  announced  by 
Mr.  Dowler  as  the  first  point  in  the  new  program. 

The  second  point,  he  explained,  pertains  to  more 
uniform  merchandising  of  other  lines  of  merchandise 
through  National  Brands  wholesale  houses  under  the 
new  “Leadway”  label. 

The  third  point  concerns  a  complete  national  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  program  prepared  and  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Hilmer  V.  Swenson  Co.  of  Chicago,  spe¬ 
cialists  in  voluntary  chain  operations. 

The  fourth  point  takes  in  uniform  store  identifica¬ 
tion  and  operation,  and  the  fifth  point  details  plans  for 
close  national  and  regional  sales  supervision. 


Hand  Pack  Pillar 


When  it  comes  to  packing  really 
choice  tomatoes  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  you  need  a  hand  pack  filler. 

SPRAGUE -SELLS 

HAND  PACK  FILLER 

— shown  here,  steps  up  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  your  pack  to  a  surprising 
degree.  It  gives  you  a  quality 
that  brings  a  better  price  and 
enhanced  reputation. 

This  Filler  is  ideal  for  filling 
Tomatoes,  Sauer  Kraut,  String 
Beans,  Peas,  Beets,  Fruit,  Berries, 
Pickles,  Fish  Flakes,  Macaroni, 
Chunky  Meats,  Cocoanut,  etc. 

We’ll  be  very  glad  to  send  you 
full  details  of  the  Hand  Pack 
Filler.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  H 


Name- 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp’n 

HOOPESTON  -  ILLINOIS 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


SPRAGUE-SELLS,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Please  send  me 

O  Full  details  of  the  Hand  Pack  Filler. 

Q  Your  complete  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


Address _  _  _  *  ! 

City... . 

1 

1 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Onion 
Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Silent  Food 
Chopper ;  Can  Conveyors ;  Tomato  Washers  and 
Scalders;  2-inch  thick  Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato 
Peeling  Tables;  Hand  Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler; 
Catsup  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp 
Machine ;  2-inch  Copper  Coils ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Nailing 
Machines ;  Boxing  Machines ;  Box  Stitchers ;  Improved 
Labeling  Machines;  Taylor’s  Recording  Thermome¬ 
ters;  all  size  Pulleys;  small  size  Fairbanks  Platform 
Scales;  Cincinnati  Time  Clocks.  C.  M.  London  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Greenwood,  Del. 


FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  75  ft.  Can  Conveyor  with  cable  in 
first  class  shape.  Fully  equipped  with  2  H.P.  C.E.-A.C. 
Motor.  Built  in  reduction  gear  both  motor  and  con¬ 
veyor.  Address  Box  A-2126  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Burt  Labeling  Machine  adjustable, 
Burt  Labeling  Machine  for  No.  3’s,  Universal  Filler, 
Steam  Crane,  No.  10  Hand  Filler,  No.  2  Hand  Filler, 
general  line  of  Pea  Machinery.  Address  Box  A-2141 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — For  immediate  shipment,  following  used 
machinery:  three  large  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snip¬ 
pers;  two  Lewis  Bean  Cutters;  three  Chisholm  Pre¬ 
graders,  No.  5  or  No.  6;  three  closed  or  open  standard 
size  Retorts;  fifty  4-tier  Process  Crates;  one  Shaker 
Washer.  Must  be  in  good  condition  and  priced  right. 
Address  Box  A-2138  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Used  enameled  lined  Tanks  from  1,000 
gallons  upwards;  with  or  without  agitators.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WANTED — One  set  of  wagon  or  truck  Scales,  10 
tons  or  over.  Kindly  quote  the  best  price  and  where 
they  can  be  seen  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  A-2139 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Live  Accounts 


CANNERS  AND  PACKERS  OPPORTUNITY— 
Brokers,  highest  references,  seek  additional  line  canned 
foods,  fruits,  vegetables  or  specialties.  Now  selling 
jobbers,  chains  and  large  direct  outlets  in  Metropolitan 
New  York,  Also  direct  and  associate  connections 
nationally.  Act  as  your  broker  or  sales  manager. 
Address  Box  A-2143  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  modern  dog  food  and  fish 
canning  plant  located  in  Florida.  To  an  experienced  man  this 
is  a  year  round  position  with  an  excellent  future.  Address  Box 
777,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

WANTED — Young  man  for  ketchup  season,  experienced  in 
analyzing  tomato  ketchup  for  mold  count,  also  familiar  in  taking 
specific  gravities.  Address  Box  B-2136  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Young  man  experienced  in  the  operation  of 
vacuum  pans  for  manufacturing  tomato  paste,  catsup  and  other 
tomato  products  in  New  York  State  factory.  Address  Box 
B-2140  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Experienced  Assistant  Sales  Manager  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent  in  the  canning  and  selling  of  oysters, 
shrimp  and  vegetables  South  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  high  grade 
man  with  ample  experience  considered.  References  required. 
Good  salary  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2131  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Job  as  salesman  or  assistant  to  progres¬ 
sive  canner.  Exceptional  sales  background.  Under¬ 
stand  production.  Young,  aggressive,  well  educated, 
clean  record,  high  type  references.  If  you  are  a  busy 
growing  canner,  your  thorough  investigation  of  my 
proven  capability  urged.  Address  Box  B-2137  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager. 
Graduate  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  For  years 
Treasurer  and  Manager  of  a  plant  packing  jellies,  jams,  marma¬ 
lades,  pickles,  etc.  At  present  Supervisor  of  a  large  vegetable 
cannery.  Fine  references.  Address  Box  B-2135  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Foreman. 
Thoroughly  experienced  in  the  managing  of  help  and  know  the 
procedure  for  packing  a  full  line  of  vegetables.  A  machinist 
and  know  closing  machines  and  able  to  keep  other  equipment 
in  repair.  Best  of  references.  Address  Box  B-2134  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  recent  graduate  in  horticulture 
from  Ohio  State  University.  Age  26,  married.  Desire  to  gain 
experience  in  production;  can  do  control  work.  Prefer  West 
Coast  with  year  round  work.  Address  Box  B-2142  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

on 

PULPER  and  FINISHER  PARTS 

as  well  as 

Screens  and  Brushes  for 

Indiana  Pulpers 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers  and 

Kern  Brush  Finishers 

Rubber  Aprons  and  Peeling 

Knives  Forwarded  same  day 

order  is  received. 

We  can  also,  make  prompt  delivery 
on  Pulpers,  Finishers,  Kook-More- 
Koils  and  Juice  Strainers. 


229  E.  South  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &D0ELLER 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


L 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

ContribiUions  Welcome 


WATCHFUL  WAITING 

The  eagle-eyed  night  watchman  while  making  his 
rounds  came  across  a  young  couple  in  a  secluded 
corner,  gazing  innocently  at  the  stars.  He  flashed  his 
light  on  them  and  the  young  man  looked  very  flustered 
and  embarrassed.  “Well,”  said  the  watchman,  sternly, 
“are  ye  no  goin’  to  kiss  her?” 

“N-no,”  stammered  the  youth. 

“A’  right !”  quickly  replied  the  watchman,  “come  out 
o’  that  an’  hold  this  flashlight.” 

COOPERATION 

“Will  you  flght  or  will  ye  run?” 

Men :  “We  will !” 

“Will  what?” 

“Will  not!” 

“Ah,  me  brave  bhoys,  I  knew  yez  would  1” 
THRIFTY-THRIFTY  1 

Scotchman:  Now  then,  son,  double  up  your  fist 
tightly,  like  this. 

His  Wife:  Say,  teaching  our  boy  how  to  fight? 

Scotchman:  No,  I’m  teaching  him  how  to  carry  a 
penny  to  Sunday  school. 

HERE  IT  IS  AGAIN 

A  store  was  deserted  except  for  the  bookkeeper.  A 
handsome  young  salesman  strolled  in.  “Do  you  keep 
automobile  accessories  here?”  he  asked. 

The  little  bookkeeper  smiled. 

“Only  me,”  she  replied  sweetly. 

BEFUDDLED  BERNICE 

Tommy:  I  love  you.  You  are  the  most  wonderful 
girl  in  the  world.  You  are  the  object  of  my  dreams, 
the  light  of  my  life,  the  hope  of  my  hope,  my  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  my  ambition.  I  would  fight  dragons,  conquer 
the  world  for  you.  I  would  give  my  life  for  you !  Will 
you  be  mine  ? 

Bernice :  Do  you  like  me.  Tommy  ? 

COLOR  VALUE 

The  owner  of  a  small  store  whose  premises  had  been 
burned  Christmas  Eve  met  a  friend  Christmas 
morning. 

“A  terrible  affair!  I  am  ruined,  I  am  ruined:  I  just 
stood  there  helpless,  watching  it  burn.  ~  My  face  got 
white,  white,  white, — white  as  your  shirt.” 

Then,  looking  at  his  friend’s  shirt,  he  added, 
“Whiter.” 
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Not  Just 

Seeds  for  Canners— 

SEEDS  for  CANNERS’ 

PROFITS 

Write  for  complete  canning  seed  buyer's  guide 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

'' America's  Oldest  Seed  House" 

BRISTOL,  PA. 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  —  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Canning  Trade 

20  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Use  NEW-WAY 

LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

For  Your 

TALL  CANS 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO.,  Hanover,  Penna. 


August  19S6 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FCX^  CENTERS 


while  it  is  offering.  There  is  not  a  staple  article  in 
fruits,  vegetables  or  fish  that  is  not  worth  the  full 
price  now  asked,  because  of  light  packs ;  and  the  heavy 
demand  clearly  disclosing  the  empty  condition  of  most 
distributors’  warehouses,  will,  in  all  probability,  force 
prices  higher  as  the  season  ends,  and  we  fear  produce 
too  high  prices  by  December. 

Harvey  Burr,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners 
Association,  in  his  issue  of  August  18th,  summarizes 
the  situation  thus: 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Landon  and  Knox  the  Great  Rainmakers — Mary’s  Land  the 
Most  Favored  State — Market  Firm  and  Apparently  No  Chance 
for  Lower  Prices — Market  and  Demand  Looking  Up 

WEATHER — The  past  week  brought  fairly  good 
rains  to  much  of  the  central  west  canning  re¬ 
gions,  and  they  served  to  put  some  hope  in  the 
canners.  In  this  Tri-State  region  we  have  been  with¬ 
out  a  rain  worthy  the  name  for  over  two  weeks,  and  it 
is  getting  very  dry.  That  team  Landon  and  Knox 
ought  to  hire  out  to  the  canning  crop  growers,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  West,  for  they  seem  to  be  very  effective 
rainmakers.  When  Mr.  Landon  made  his  acceptance 
speech  in  July,  it  brought  one  of  the  heaviest  storms 
this  region  has  had  this  summer,  the  thunder  drown¬ 
ing  out  the  radio,  by  means  of  static;  and  now  this 
week  Mr.  Knox  came  to  western  Maryland  to  open 
the  campaign,  and  the  day  was  opened  with  a  veritable 
cloudburst,  cleared  off  until  the  time  of  his  speech  and 
then  let  go  again  as  hard  as  ever,  one  of  the  best  rains 
they  have  had  in  Western  Maryland.  They  are  miss¬ 
ing  their  calling. 

Maybe  late  good  weather  can  turn  upside  down  the 
present  deplorable  crop  conditions,  but  not  many  peo¬ 
ple  seem  to  think  so.  It  is  too  late,  with  very  rare 
exceptions.  This  Tri-State  region  seems  to  be  the  one 
and  only  with  good  canning  crop  conditions,  and  the 
canners  are  making  the  most  of  it.  Orders  for  all  man¬ 
ner  of  goods  are  pouring  in  from  all  sections  of  the 
country,  but  the  canners  are  not  overselling  themselves. 
Rather  they  are  taking  it  easy,  have  advanced  prices 
to  a  fair  level,  and  want  to  have  some  goods  when  the 
game  is  over.  Bargain  hunters  are  merely  laughing¬ 
stock  now.  It  is  a  seller’s  market,  and  cannot  but 
remain  so.  There  has  been  plenty  of  awakening  re¬ 
cently.  The  great  packs  of  1935  were  cleaned  out,  with¬ 
out  any  particular  effort,  and  now  the  1936  packs 
promise  hardly  75  per  cent  as  much,  and  the  distribu¬ 
tors  are  wondering  what  they  will  do  to  keep  demand 
quiet. 

As  far  as  the  canner  is  concerned,  let  him  realize 
that  the  market  is  now  steady  everywhere.  There  is 
not  a  chance  in  a  million  of  any  reaction  to  lower 
prices.  They  will  try  to  fool  you  into  cutting  prices, 
and  all  manner  of  excuses  are  being  manufactured  to 
do  that.  Don’t  let  them  bluff  you.  If  you  have  the 
goods  free  to  sell,  and  a  bona  fide  offer,  at  a  profit,  is 
made,  let  the  goods  go.  Read  that  again.  That  means 
spots  in  hand.  Don’t  gamble  on  futures ;  that  you  will 
surely  get  them,  and  that  you  better  take  the  price 


“We  have  had  a  few  heavy  showers  here  and  there,  but 
no  general  rain  that  has  improved  conditions  on  canning 
crops  to  speak  of.  Corn  canning  is  starting  this  week. 
Mostly  “nubbins”  and  barren  ears.  Late  plantings  may 
show  up  better,  but  at  the  best,  the  Wisconsin  sweet  corn 
crop  can  not  exceed  25  per  cent  of  normal.  The  carry¬ 
over  of  corn  from  last  year  is  moving  out  rapidly  at  $1.00- 
$1.10  on  standard  white  No.  2  tins. 

“Beans  are  in  the  same  fix,  only  more  so.  Scarcely  any 
yellow  wax  at  all ;  some  possibility  of  a  small  run  on  greens 
of  poor  quality.  Prices  have  advanced  sharply  and  carry¬ 
over  is  rapidly  disappearing  at  86c-90c  on  standard  No.  2 
tins. 

“Early  beets  are  almost  a  complete  failure  with  late 
plantings  showing  some  improvement.  Plenty  of  dry  weather 
injury  and  spots  on  all  plantings.  Market  firm  at  recent 
advances,  with  very  little  hope  of  more  than  30  per  cent 
of  a  crop  in  Wisconsin. 

“Cabbage  for  kraut  may  come  through  where  plants  have 
not  started  to  ‘head’,  otherwise  the  crop  will  amount  to 
nothing.  Heads  that  have  formed  now  are  about  the  size 
of  a  baseball  and  will  burst  open  if  rain  starts  new  growth. 

“Tomatoes  have  just  decided  to  throw  a  few  blossoms 
since  the  recent  showers.  No  chance  of  a  normal  crop  at 
all  and  the  ‘bootleggers’  are  after  anything  that  looks  like 
a  tomato.  They  are  ‘red’  today  and  gone  tomorrow.  A  late 
frost  would  help,  of  course,  but  that’s  the  only  hope.  So 
that’s  the  story  in  Wisconsin. 

“Peas  are  all  in  the  can  and  pro-rata  shipments  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Looks  like  about  four  and  a  quarter 
million  cases  in  Wisconsin — sixteen  and  one-half  million 
total  U.  S.  A.  Standards  active  at  $1.05  factory.  Fancies 
firm,  but  slow  to  move  at  current  prices.  There  is  no  sur¬ 
plus  of  fancies  and  never  will  be,  so  we  are  not  worried 
about  that  situation.” 

You  have  all  seen  the  Government’s  crop  report  as  of 
August  1st,  issued  August  15th  and  received  here  the 
17th,  too  late  for  last  week’s  issue.  A  lot  of  things 
have  happened  to  crops  since  August  1st.  A  well 
known  Missouri  canner  wrote  the  Crop  Reporters,  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  a  serious  error,  as  follows ; 

“We  have  just  received  (August  18th)  your  crop  reports 
giving  condition  of  canning  crops  as  of  August  1,  1936. 

“We  do  not  think  we  have  ever  seen  such  grave  errors 
in  our  entire  experience,  especially  in  your  report  for  to¬ 
matoes  for  manufacture.  Your  report: 
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“  ‘Tomato  acreage,  revised,  1935 — 468,630  acres,  condition 
August  1,  1935,  81.2  per  cent;  total  1,689,000  tons  yield 
“  ‘Tomato  acreage  1936 — 455,870  acres,  condition  August 
1,  1936,  73.2  per  cent;  total  tons,  1,719,200  tons.’ 

“These  are  exact  figures  in  your  report  as  of  conditions 
as  of  August  1,  1936.  We  would  like  to  know  just  how 
you  arrive  at  the  total  of  1,719,200  tons  for  1936  figuring 
on  an  acreage  of  455,870,  condition  73.2  per  cent,  when  you 
reported  acreage  for  1935  of  468,630  with  conditions  as  of 
August  1,  1935,  of  81.2  per  cent  and  reported  only  1,689,000 
tons  for  that  year. 

“These  are  grave  errors  and  materially  affect  the  market 
as  the  buyers  take  your  reports  rather  seriously  and  buy 
accordingly  if  canners  do  not  know  the  exact  condition  and 
govern  themselves  according  to  their  own  knowledge  instead 
of  by  false  reports  as  you  put  out. 

“We  think  you  should  correct  the  report  of  August  1, 
1936,  and  have  it  published  in  all  canning  trade  papers. 
Otherwise  you  will,  by  making  such  a  report,  lose  canners 
a  large  sum  of  money  by  adversely  affecting  the  market.” 

The  error  is  obvious,  undoubtedly  a  slip.  With  an 
acreage  3  per  cent  lower  than  last  year’s  total  (12,760 
acres  less)  and  an  indicated  yield  10  per  cent  less  than 
was  secured  in  1935,  the  production  cannot  but  help 
being  well  below  last  year’s.  In  fact,  we  feel  that  with 
the  further  damage  done  crops  since  August  1st,  and 
the  likelihood  of  further  damage  and  further  reduced 
yields  from  the  same  causes,  the  tomato  pack  will  run 
at  least  20  per  cent  below  last  year’s,  or  somewhere 
between  20  million  and  22  million  as  against  approxi¬ 
mately  27  million  last  year.  It  is  all  speculation  when 
one  talks  about  tomatoes  and  what  they  will  do,  but 
that  is  as  it  looks  now. 

Most  canners  in  this  region  are  withdrawn  on  all 
items,  until  they  can  see  “where  they  are  at”.  You 
can’t  buy:  stringless,  cut,  beans  below  85c;  common 
white  lima  beans  (fresh)  below  75c;  succotash  below 
90c ;  standard  4s  peas  below  90c ;  standard  2s  tomatoes 
below  70c ;  and  they  just  won’t  quote  corn  at  all.  When 
you  come  to  the  extra  standards  and  fancy  qualities,  in 
any  products,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  price  the  holder 
wants.  Fruits  are  in  the  same  relative  position,  as  our 
reports  under  other  markets  show,  and  the  line  of  fish 
is  following  suit.  It  is  all  on  the  up  and  up,  and  de¬ 
mand  is  keeping  up  with  the  rest. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Trading  Brisk — Buyers  Covering  Early  Requirements — South¬ 
ern  Tomato  Weakness  Difficult  to  Understand  —  Corn  and 
Peas  Hold  Firm  —  Salmon  Strengthens  —  Good  Demand  For 
Fruits  at  Higher  Levels. 

New  York,  Aug.  21,  1936. 

HE  SITUATION — Trading  in  canned  foods  has 
been  fairly  brisk  in  the  local  market  during  the 
past  week,  with  the  trade  operating  under  the  com¬ 
bined  difficulties  of  unsettled  markets  and  incomplete 
comprehension  of  the  extent  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Law  upon  their  operations.  Traders 
in  most  instances  continue  to  “lean  over  backwards”  in 


their  observance  of  this  price  control  statute,  how¬ 
ever,  and  there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  price  differ¬ 
entials  reported.  Brokers  held  a  meeting  here  on  Fri¬ 
day  last  with  Paul  Fishback,  secretary  of  the  National 
Food  Brokers’  Association,  here  from  Indianapolis  to 
aid  members  of  the  local  trade  in  formulating  their 
policies  under  the  terms  of  the  price  law. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Buyers  who  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  were  bearish  on  canned  vegetables  have 
now  thrown  up  the  sponge,  and  are  actively  covering 
their  early  requirements  wherever  they  can.  There  is 
a  general  tendency  on  the  part  of  these  late  buyers, 
however,  to  refrain  from  accumulating  normal  inven¬ 
tories,  this  policy  being  doubtless  dictated  by  the 
thought  that  when  the  market  ceases  to  boil,  it  wilj 
start  to  “simmer”,  and  that  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  some  price  recessions  may  be  looked  for.  Canned 
fruits,  which  have  been  rather  neglected  while  buyers 
were  sorting  the  news  on  vegetable  packs,  are  again 
coming  in  for  attention  as  the  price  trend  apparently 
turns  upwards. 

TOMATOES — Southern  canners  this  week  were  re¬ 
ported  offering  standard  2s  at  671/0  cents  and  10s  at 
$2.90,  the  market  being  less  firm  as  offerings  increase. 
Just  why  the  southern  packers  should  deliberately  un¬ 
dermine  a  strong  market  when  they  have  a  couple  of 
years  of  unfavorable  market  returns  to  overcome  on 
their  profit  and  loss  books  is  difficult  of  comprehen¬ 
sion,  unless  packers  have  become  so  used  to  filling  in 
the  “loss”  side  of  the  ledger  that  the  “profit”  side  is 
uncharted  territory  to  them,  and  consequently  some¬ 
thing  to  be  avoided  as  the  plague.  California  canners 
are  offering  prompt  shipment  tomatoes  at  92i/>  cents 
for  2i/>s  and  $2.90  for  10s,  standards  in  puree,  with 
solid  pack  quoted  at  $1.15  for  2i/>s  and  $3.40  for  10s, 
all  at  canneries.  Midwestern  tomatoes  continue 
strong. 

CORN — New  pack  is  being  offered  on  futures  con¬ 
tracts  in  better  volume,  and  there  has  been  more  buy¬ 
ing  of  eastern  packs,  with  jobbers  who  normally  cover 
a  large  part  of  their  requirements  of  the  lower  grades 
from  midwestern  packs  turning  to  this  area  for  sup¬ 
plies.  The  market  is  firm  at  921/^  cents  and  up  for 
standards,  with  prices  on  fancy  quality  showing  con¬ 
siderable  variance.  The  midwest  corn  market  continues 
more  or  less  nominal,  with  the  trade  awaiting  further 
crop  developments  before  they  can  ascertain  just  what 
kind  of  a  pack,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  quality  and 
quantity,  western  canners  will  be  able  to  make. 

PEAS — The  situation  in  this  division  of  the  market 
has  shown  little  modification  during  the  week  under 
review,  prices  holding  at  former  levels.  While  buyers 
are  generally  getting  drastically  curtailed  deliveries 
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against  future  contracts  placed  with  canners  in  the 
midwest,  they  are  refraining  from  making  additional 
purchases  pending  some  stabilization  of  the  price  struc¬ 
ture. 

SALMON  FIRMER — The  uncertainty  which  envel¬ 
oped  the  market  for  new  pack  red  salmon  when  the 
1936  pack  market  opened  recently  at  25  cents  under 
levels  at  which  offerings  had  been  made  earlier  in  the 
season,  has  given  way  to  a  firmer  tone,  and  principal 
sellers  are  now  all  firm  at  $2.00,  coast,  against  pre¬ 
vious  offerings  at  $1.90.  Prices  for  other  grades  are 
unchanged.  This  development  bears  out  reports  which 
came  on  from  the  coast  indicating  that  packers  would 
revise  their  prices  upward  as  soon  as  a  moderate 
amount  of  early  business  was  on  the  books. 

PEARS  UP — Canned  Bartlett  pears  have  moved  to 
higher  price  levels  on  the  coast,  and  demand  has  shown 
a  little  improvement.  Canners  are  now  quoting  for 
prompt  shipment  on  the  basis  of  $1.50  for  standard 
2V2S  and  $1.60  and  up  for  choice  quality.  Increased 
packing  costs  are  credited  with  the  advance. 

FRUIT  OUTLOOK — Reports  in  the  sugar  trade  in¬ 
dicate  that  sales  of  refined  sugar,  which  normally 
spurt  sharply  at  this  time  of  the  year  under  the  stimu¬ 
lus  of  widespread  home  fruit  canning,  are  not  showing 
normal  gains  this  year.  This  is  attributed  to  high 
prices  for  fruits  which  have  prevailed  in  many  mar¬ 
kets  this  year,  due  to  drouth  damage  to  the  fruit  crops. 
This  situation  points  to  a  much  broader  demand  for 
commercially  canned  fruit  over  the  winter  season,  and 
many  in  the  trade  are  looking  for  a  virtual  cleanup  of 
all  of  this  year’s  fruit  pack  and  carryover  stocks  from 
the  1935  packs  before  the  1937  canning  season  rolls 
around. 

PEACHES — Cling  peaches  are  doing  better  on  the 
coast,  and  canners  are  now  holding  standard  2i/^s  at 
$1.40,  with  choice  10  cents  higher,  while  10s  are  posted 
at  $4.85  for  standards  and  $5.25  for  choice.  No  1  tails 
are  held  on  the  basis  of  $1.00  for  choice  and  90  cents 
for  fancy.  Free  peaches,  which  are  becoming  more  of 
a  factor  on  the  coast,  are  being  offered  at  $1.25  for 
standard  2V2S  and  $1.35  for  choice  quality,  with  10s 
pies  and  waters  posted  at  $3.75,  all  prices  f.  0.  b.  can¬ 
neries  or  common  shipping  point. 

’COTS — Apricots  have  been  coming  in  for  more 
buying  interest  this  week.  Canners  in  California  are 
quoting  the  market  for  unpeeled  halves  at  95  cents 
for  standards  and  $1.05  for  choice  Is,  $1.60  for  choice 
21/28.  $1.45  for  standard  21/2S,  $5.75  for  choice  10s, 
and  $5.00  for  standard  10s. 

GRAPEFRUIT — A  better  demand  for  canned  grape¬ 
fruit  is  reported,  and  the  market  is  in  good  shape. 
Canners  quote  sweetened  2s  at  $1.10  to  $1.15  for  juice, 
with  fancy  grapefruit  held  at  $1.15  to  $1.25  for  2s. 
One  packer,  reporting  the  market,  says  in  part :  “While 
prices  are  considerably  advanced  over  those  prevailing 
last  season  at  this  time,  consumer  demand  for  both 
grapefruit  and  juice  has  steadily  increased,  stimulated 
by  national  advertising.  Every  indication  points  to  a 
cleanup  of  the  season’s  pack  long  before  new  pack  will 
be  available.” 
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Chicago,  Ill.,  August  21,  1936. 

The  market — Activity  continues  and  the  volume 
of  business  is  large.  Some  of  the  trade  are  a  little 
fearful  that  the  peak  has  been  reached  but  the  call 
for  merchandise  is  so  persistent  that  it  is  taxing  the 
capacity  of  canners  to  ship  their  orders.  A  prominent 
Indiana  factor  in  his  bulletin  to  the  trade  of  August 
17th  said  in  part: 

“Our  demand  for  canned  foods  is  far  greater  than 
any  previous  year.  Our  customers  are  urged  to  an¬ 
ticipate  their  requirements,  so  that  we  may  have  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  make  delivery.” 

CORN — Quite  a  number  of  canners  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa  and  other  Middle  Western  states  have  advised 
the  trade  here  not  to  expect  any  delivery  whatever 
against  the  future  contracts.  Brokers  who  represent 
these  accounts  state  that  some  of  them  have  been  very 
hard  hit  and  that  not  a  single  can  will  be  packed  this 
season.  There  are,  of  course,  others,  in  more  favor¬ 
able  sections,  that  will  attempt  to  make  a  fair  delivery 
against  their  future  commitments.  The  market  is  as 
reported  in  this  column  last  week — no  one  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West  quoting  corn  and  Chicago  buying  what  little 
there  is,  from  Maine  and  Maryland,  where  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices  rule : 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Maine  Golden  Bantam  at  $1.15;  No. 
2  tin  Fancy  Maryland  Golden  Bantam  at  $1.15 ;  No.  2 
tin  Fancy  Maryland  whole  grain  Golden  Bantam  at 
$1.35,  f.  o.  b.  factories,  season  shipment,  etc. 

TOMATOES — The  same  prominent  Indiana  factor, 
quoted  in  first  paragraph  of  this  column,  also  said  in 
his  circular  referred  to  the  following : 

“August  tomato  receipts  will  be  the  smallest  in  many 
years.  Vines  are  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  with 
favorable  weather  in  September  and  half  of  October 
should  produce  a  75  per  cent  crop.” 

The  market  in  Indiana  and  surrounding  states  is 
firm.  Here  and  there  a  canner  will  confirm  No.  2 
standards  at  75c  and  No.  21/4  standards  at  $1.00  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  There  has  been  also  a  wide  demand  for  No. 
10  tin  puree  but  few  are  the  sellers  with  $3.50  f.  o.  b. 
factory  now  quoted. 

On  spots,  771/2C  is  quoted  for  No.  2  tin  standards 
although  spot  prices  and  future  prices  are  today  prac¬ 
tically  welded. 

PEAS — Buyers  who  sat  back  and  figured  that  there 
was  ample  time  to  take  care  of  their  requirements  on 
peas,  have  had  some  rude  shocks  the  past  several  days. 
There  has  been  a  real  scramble  up  in  Wisconsin  trying 
to  buy  No.  2  standard.  No.  4  Alaskas  and  No.  2  stand¬ 
ard  No.  5  sweets  at  $1.00  factory.  The  market  is  active 
and  canners  are  doing  a  land  office  business.  One  fa- 


Market  Active,  Volume  of  Business  Taxing  Capacity  of  Can¬ 
ners — Canning  of  Corn  Total  Failure  in  Many  Mid-West  States 
—  Crop  Shortage  and  Advancing  Prices  Prevail  —  Robinson- 
Patman  Law. 
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vorable  feature  of  this  business  is  that  the  orders  are 
all  for  immediate  shipment. 

Other  graldes  have  been  in  demand,  too,  like  extra 
standard  No.  3  Alaskas  at  $1.15  factory.  No.  10  tins 
have  been  cleaning  up. 

GREEN  And  wax  beans — Rain  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  have  helped  quite  a 
little  during  the  past  few  days  but  at  the  best  crop 
prospects  are  not  over  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Every¬ 
one  has  withdrawn  from  the  market.  What  little  bean 
business  has  been  going  on  in  Chicago  has  been  from 
the  East  on  No.  2  standard  cut  green  at  82V2-85c  f.  o.  b. 
Baltimore.  It  is  said  that  New  York  State  canners, 
feeling  more  optimistic  now,  are  quoting  but  at  prices 
too  high  to  meet  with  ready  reception  by  any  local 
jobber. 

BEETS — Spots  are  all  but  cleaned  up.  Interest  has 
been  noted  in  futures  with  most  Wisconsin  canners — 
off  the  market.  No.  2  tin  future  cut  beets  are  reported 
as  having  been  sold  at  80c  f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Continued  activity  pre¬ 
vails  along  the  entire  line  and  apricots,  peaches,  fruit 
for  salad,  fruit  cocktail,  cherries,  etc.,  have  all  ad¬ 
vanced.  Fruits  have  moved  into  distribution  in  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree. 

APPLES — The  only  spot  apples  now  quoted  are  $4 
coast.  Rumor  has  it  that  future  apples  out  of  New 
York  State  will  open  at  a  higher  price  than  has  ruled 
in  many  a  long  year. 

PUMPKIN — Future  pumpkin  is  selling  in  a  big  way. 
Crop  prospects  are  reported  as  only  fair  throughout 
the  Indiana  and  Illinois  pumpkin  districts.  Prices  on 
the  new  packing  are  quoted  at:  No.  2i/^  fancy  Pump¬ 
kin  at  85c-$1.00 ;  No.  10  fancy  Pumpkin  at  $2.85-$3.75, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points  and  shipment  when  packed. 

ROBINSON-P ATMAN  LAW — Many  readers  of  this 
column  are  familiar  with  B.  C.  Forbes,  who  writes 
daily  for  a  chain  of  leading  newspapers.  In  the  issue 
of  August  13th,  Mr.  Forbes  had  a  long  column  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  and  he  praised  it  as 
an  aid  to  recovery.  Part  of  it  read  as  follows : 

“Through  its  prevention  of  discriminatory  prices  or 
discounts,  sales  at  abnormally  cheap  prices  to  a  few 
favored  buyers  at  the  expense  of  all  buyers  and  of  the 
public  should  be  discouraged. 

“The  act  is  noteworthy  for  striking  at  the  uncon¬ 
scionable  buyer,  as  well  as  the  unfair  seller,  because  by 
its  terms  a  buyer  knowingly  helping  in  a  price  discrimi¬ 
nation  is  liable  equally  with  the  seller. 

“The  woman  who  buys  a  great  bargain  may  be  help¬ 
ing  to  put  her  own  husband  out  of  a  job.  If  her  hus¬ 
band’s  employer  does  not  make  a  reasonable  return  on 
his  investment,  he  must  eventually  go  out  of  business.” 

This  article  caused  favorable  comment  in  Chicago 
and  one  prominent  trader  remarked  to  a  group  who 
were  talking  about  it:  “The  attention  of  an  officer  of 
the  National  Canners  Assn,  ought  to  be  called  to  this. 
If  one  is  to  believe  his  public  utterances  he  seems  to  be 
a  critic  rather  than  a  supporter  but  he’s  probably  fol¬ 
lowing  the  old  afraid-to-stick-the-neck-out  policy.” 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Run  to  Small  Sizes  as  Canneries  Open — Rodeo  Hinders 
Canning  Operations — Oysters  Reported  Scarce — Okra 
Pack  Falling  Short. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  August  21, 1936. 

SHRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  has  just  ended  its  sec¬ 
ond  week  of  operation  and  the  pack,  although 
heavier  than  the  week  before,  when  only  one  fac¬ 
tory  was  running,  yet  it  moved  in  low  gear,  due  to 
scarcity  of  suitable  size  shrimp  to  can.  The  shrimp 
are  smaller  than  they  have  been  at  this  time  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  and  as  a  consequence  the  trawlers  are  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult  to  locate  shrimp  that  will  run  35  to  the 
pound  as  prescribed  by  the  conservation  law.  In  fact, 
even  small  shrimp  are  not  so  plentiful. 

On  land,  drought  conditions  and  freezes  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  crop  failures,  as  also  too  much  rain,  but  in  the 
water  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  cause  of  the  scarcity 
of  sea  food,  except  in  stormy  weather,  because  we  can’t 
see  what  is  taking  place  in  the  water  to  drive  the  sea 
food  to  parts  unknown.  Of  course,  we’ve  had  a  good 
many  hurricanes  in  the  Gulf  this  year,  but  we  have 
more  or  less  the  same  amount  every  year  at  this  time ; 
nevertheless  sea  foods  of  all  kinds  have  been  unusually 
scarce  in  this  section. 

Practically  the  same  number  of  sea  food  canneries 
started  this  year  as  last  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  supply 
of  shrimp  will  soon  pick  up. 

The  shrimp  is  the  most  important  of  the  sea  food 
packs  of  the  Gulf  Coast  and  it  runs  into  big  money 
when  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  available. 

The  industry  gives  employment  to  several  thousand 
people  and  the  sea  food  packing  business  ranks  among 
the  biggest  industries  of  this  section. 

RODEO — The  production  of  shrimp  was  greatly 
handicapped  this  week  in  Alabama  by  the  annual  Deep 
Sea  Rodeo  which  took  place  in  Mobile  on  August  17, 
18  and  19,  and  which  drew  sports  from  all  over  the 
country. 

Practically  every  seaworthy  boat  on  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  Mobile  Bay  is  hired  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  which  leaves  the  shrimp  canneries  idle  for  almost 
a  week.  The  boats  stop  fishing  one  or  two  days  before 
the  Rodeo  to  prepare  for  it. 

Valuable  prizes  are  offered  by  the  Rodeo  Association 
for  the  different  varieties  of  fish  caught  and  those 
attending  the  Rodeo  never  fail  to  have  an  enjoyable 
time,  because  outside  of  the  fishing  sport,  a  fish  fry  and 
other  forms  of  amusement  are  staged  for  the  guest. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  are  $1.15  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small ;  $1.20  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.30  for  No. 
1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  raw  oyster  season  will  start  in  this 
section  with  the  first  month  with  an  “R”,  but  unless 
the  weather  turns  a  whole  lot  colder  than  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  September  business. 
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Reports  from  the  oystermen  that  have  been  scouting 
the  Alabama  reefs  is  that  oysters  are  scarce  and  scat¬ 
tered  and  not  much  likelihood  of  there  being  enough 
oysters  to  warrant  the  factories  to  operate  this  coming 
season. 

However,  the  supply  of  oysters  on  the  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  reefs  are  more  or  less  normal,  hence  the 
factories  in  these  two  states  will  be  able  to  function 
normally. 

The  canning  of  oysters  will  not  start  until  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  not  then  if  oysters  are  poor  and 
the  weather  warm. 

Oysters  are  canned  only  in  cold  weather  when  the 
oysters  are  healthy  and  plump;  therefore  they  are 
packed  when  they  are  at  their  best. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1  per  dozen  for  four- 
ounce;  $1.05  for  five-ounce;  $2  for  eight-ounce  and 
$2.15  for  ten-ounce,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OKRA — The  okra  pack  is  still  moving  along  in  low 
gear  and  will  continue  in  this  manner  until  the  close. 

The  canners  are  growing  apprehensive  of  the  pack, 
as  they  fear  they  are  going  to  fall  considerably  short 
on  the  orders  that  they  have  already  booked.  Under 
the  circumstances,  canners  of  this  section  are  not  tak¬ 
ing  any  more  orders  for  okra. 

The  weather  continues  hot  and  dry  with  occasional 
showers. 

j*  * 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley** 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Fruits  Running  to  Smaller  Sizes  Due  to  Hot  Weather — Market 
Continues  Brisk — Peach  Packing  in  Full  Swing — Not  to  Exceed 
9  Million  Cases — Pear  Canning  Costs  Now  Known — New  Sal¬ 
mon  Arrives — Ordering  Salmon  Freely — Peaches  to  Be 
Advertised. 

San  Francisco,  Aug.  20th,  1936. 

HE  FRUIT  SITUATION— An  extended  period  of 
exceedingly  hot  weather  in  the  interior  and  south¬ 
ern  districts  of  the  State  late  in  July  caused  fruit 
to  mature  more  rapidly  than  usual  and  caused  some 
burning,  according  to  a  survey  of  the  California  Co¬ 
operative  Crop  Reporting  Service.  The  report  of  this 
body,  as  of  August  1,  indicates  that  the  California 
apple  crop  will  not  exceed  8,694,000  bushels,  or  rather 
less  than  had  been  expected  earlier  in  the  season.  This 
will  be  more  than  a  million  bushels  less  than  that  of 
1935.  The  apricot  crop  has  been  harvested  and  the 
crop  estimate  remains  at  223,000  tons.  More  of  the 
fruit  was  marketed  in  fresh  form  than  a  year  ago  and 
a  greater  percentage  was  dried.  The  olive  crop  is  defi¬ 
nitely  light,  the  latest  estimate  placing  this  at  54  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop.  Last  year  the  percentage  reading 
at  this  time  was  69,  and  about  26,000  tons  were  har¬ 
vested.  The  clingstone  peach  crop  still  stands  at  307,- 
000  tons  in  the  estimates,  but  this  is  running  to  small 
sizes.  The  outlook  is  for  a  crop  of  166,000  tons  of 


freestone  peaches.  The  pear  output  is  placed  at  236,- 
000  tons,  or  about  70,000  tons  more  than  in  1935.  This 
is  the  largest  crop  since  1932.  The  plum  crop  is  turn¬ 
ing  out  larger  than  was  expected,  with  the  output  now 
placed  at  64,000  tons.  The  prune  crop  promises  to  be 
very  light,  being  estimated  at  156,000  tons.  This  is 
more  than  100,000  tons  less  than  that  of  last  year. 

THE  MARKET — The  canned  food  market  continues 
very  brisk,  with  salmon  added  to  the  list  of  products 
on  which  formaropening  prices  have  been  named.  Ad¬ 
vances  in  prices  continue  to  be  made  with  interesting 
regularity,  along  with  a  startling  number  of  withdraw¬ 
als.  Without  any  question,  it’s  a  seller’s  market  this 
year.  Despite  the  heavy  business  that  has  been  placed, 
there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  of  a  speculative  na¬ 
ture.  Buyers  are  anticipating  needed  requirements 
and  no  more. 

PEACHES — The  packing  of  peaches  is  in  full  swing, 
with  every  indication  that  the  output  will  be  below  the 
10,000,000  case  mark.  In  fact,  it  may  miss  this  by  a 
million  cases.  The  hot  weather  caused  fruit  to  ripen 
prematurely  and  much  of  it  failed  to  reach  the  re¬ 
quired  size  for  No.  1  fruit.  Grading  is  being  carefully 
watched,  with  a  large  corps  of  inspectors  in  the  field. 
Prices  have  again  been  advanced  and  for  the  first  time 
in  months  the  lists  of  small  packers  and  those  having 
advertised  brands  show  little  if  any  difference. 

PEARS — The  packing  of  pears  is  getting  well  under 
way  in  both  California  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
opening  lists  are  expected  shortly,  as  costs  are  now 
fairly  well  determined.  The  AAA  has  purchased  200 
cars  of  No.  2  Bartletts  in  California,  improving  the 
canner  price  somewhat,  and  similar  purchases  are  to 
be  made  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  Canners  are  pay¬ 
ing  from  $25  to  $27.50  a  ton  for  No.  1  Bartletts  in  the 
Northwest. 

SALMON — The  first  salmon  of  the  new  pack  from 
Bristol  Bay,  Alaska,  made  its  appearance  during  the 
week  and  deliveries  got  under  way  at  once.  Two  other 
vessels  are  due  to  arrive  within  a  few  days.  Opening 
prices  have  met  with  the  general  approval  of  the  trade 
and  a  splendid  business  is  being  booked.  Orders  are 
coming  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  lead  to  the  opinion  that  jobbers  have  very 
light  floor  stocks.  The  Alaska  Packers  Association 
was  completely  sold  out  of  Alaska  reds  when  the  first 
lot  of  new  pack  fish  reached  San  Francisco  and  it  is 
estimated  that  less  than  40,000  cases  of  old  pack  were 
on  hand  unsold  on  the  Coast  when  new  pack  salmon 
became  available.  Most  of  the  sales  of  Pinks  are  at 
$1.00,  with  Chums  at  921/2  cents,  although  some  of  the 
latter  are  moving  at  90  cents.  The  outlook  is  for  about 
an  average  pack  of  salmon  in  Alaskan  waters. 
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The  Richmond-Chase  Co.,  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  plac¬ 
ing  a  new  product  on  the  market  this  season  under  the 
name  of  Apricot  Nectar.  It  is  the  juice  of  ripe  apri¬ 
cots,  with  pulp,  sugar  and  water  added  to  make  a  pala¬ 
table  beverage.  It  is  being  offered  in  12-oz.,  No.  5  and 
No.  10  tins. 

The  Canning  Peach  Industry  Board  of  California 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  ten 
to  plan  the  expenditure  of  approximately  $200,000  in 
an  advertising  campaign.  Under  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  and  license  there  is  provided  an  assessment  of 
$1.00  a  ton,  contributed  50  per  cent  each  by  growers 
and  canners,  to  create  an  advertising  fund.  The  grower 
members  of  the  committee  are :  Ray  B.  Wiser,  Califor¬ 
nia  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  V.  R.  Parrish,  the 
Grange;  H.  C.  Merritt,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Cling 
Peach  Stabilization  Committee;  W.  J.  Edinger,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  California  Canning  Peach  Growers,  and 
Albert  K.  Andross,  in  charge  of  the  cling  peach  survey 
from  1928  to  1930.  Canning  industry  members  are: 
Roy  L.  Pratt,  California  Packing  Corporation ;  Frank 
A.  Wilder,  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Co. ;  W.  A.  Gellersen, 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby;  Norman  Waggoner,  Bercut- 
Richards  Packing  Co.,  and  F.  M.  Drew,  Drew  Canning 
Co.,  Ltd. 


^  jt 

DROUGHTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

getting  it  out  again,  through  condensation,  in  the  form 
of  cloud  and  rain  drops.  The  first  is  important,  but 
the  latter  much  more  so  as  related  to  the  matter  of 
droughts.  The  only  way  to  produce  rain  in  apprecia¬ 
ble  amounts  is  by  cooling  the  air  containing  the  in¬ 
visible  vapor  of  water.  The  reason  why  cooling  causes 
condensation  is  the  fact  that  warm  air  can  hold  more 
moisture — water  vapor — per  unit  volume  than  cool  air. 
The  capacity  of  air,  or  rather  of  space,  for  holding  in¬ 
visible  moisture  doubles  with  each  increase  of  20  de¬ 
grees  in  temperature.  Thus,  a  cubic  foot  of  saturated 
air  at  80  degrees,  if  cooled  down  to  60  degrees,  must 
lose,  by  condensation,  half  of  its  water  content,  which 
appears  as  cloud  and  rain.  The  details  of  these  proc¬ 
esses,  while  interesting,  are  too  long  to  give  here. 

Air  cools  most  rapidly  when  rising;  the  normal  fall 
in  temperature  for  an  ascending  column  of  air  is  1  de¬ 
gree  for  each  183  feet  of  rise.  Nature  affects  this 
method  of  cooling  in  a  number  of  ways  and  usually  on 
an  immense  scale.  Air  moves  from  place  to  place  over 
the  earth’s  surface  in  mass  formation.  These  masses 
come  from  two  main  regions — polar  and  tropical.  Those 
from  the  Poles  are  dense,  heavy,  and  relatively  cold; 
those  from  a  tropical  direction  are  warmer  and  lighter. 

When  polar  and  tropical  air  masses — one  from  the 
north,  the  other  from  the  south — meet,  the  tropical  air, 
being  lighter,  naturally  flows  up  over  the  opposing 
dense  air,  just  as  it  would  flow  up  a  mountainside.  As 
it  ascends  it  expands  and  cools,  and  thus  the  water 
vapor  is  cooled  enough  to  condense  and  fall  as  rain. 


This  illustrates  Nature’s  method  of  producing  rain  in 
appreciable  amounts.  It  is  the  only  effective  way.  When 
the  normal  courses  of  these  opposing  air  masses  are 
disrupted  for  a  considerable  period,  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  droughts,  result.  These  processes  have 
a  world-wide  relation.  In  other  words.  Nature’s 
weather  factory  is  of  enormous  dimensions — ^the  whole 
world — and  some  of  its  operations  have  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Just  how  and  why  these  abnormal  condi¬ 
tions  establish  themselves  and  persist  so  long  meteor¬ 
ologists  have  not  determined.  Enough  is  known,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  ridiculous  any  suggestion  that  man  can 
basically  change  the  order  of  things. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ContinnMl 


Eastern 
Low  Hieh 


Canned  Vegetables 


White,  Fancy  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

CORN — Crcamstyle- 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.. 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Coloaaal,  No.  2V^............ 

Large,  No.  2^ . — 

Medium,  No.  2V^ . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  aq . 

Small,  No.  1  aq . 

BAKED  BEANS 


No.  2% 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


No.  10 . „.... 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green.  No.  2.. 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2., 


Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10 .  6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...., . 96 

No.  10 . 5.00 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . SlVi 

No.  10 .  4.50 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Ntx.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.„ . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 72% 

No.  10  .  3.60 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . . . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . . 


1.10 

6.25 

1.00 

"iid 

4.75 


.75 

3.75 


Std.  Sliced.  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 


No.  10  . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 
Std.  No.  2 . 


CORN— Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2, 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


No.  10  . 

Low 

High 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

2.76 

2.86 

2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

2.80 

2.90 

2.86 

2.70 

Nn  in  . 

2.35 

2.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 

1.86 

l.s5 

No.  10  . 

2.35 

2.60 

2.45 

2.70 

HOMINY 

2.86 

2.46 

Std.  Split,  No.  1, 
No.  2% 

Tall _ 

2.40 

2.60 

2.10 

2.20 

No.  16  . 

. 

.47% 

.47% 

.56 

.60 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

.90 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

4.25 

4.25 

3.00 

3.00 

Nft.  in  . 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . 

5.60  * 
.90 

.95 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

4.50 

5.00 

Std.,  No.  2 _  _ _ 

.86 

.90 

.90 

i.iio 

.80  . 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

4.00 

4.26 

4.60 

5.00 

3.50  4.00 

.76  .85 

3.35  3.60 


.85 

4.25 


.85 

4.25 


1.40 

1.85 


Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . . . 

. 76 

.75 

.80 

.85 

No.  2%  . 

1.00 

1.05 

No.  10  . . . 

.  3.76 

3.75 

3.75 

4.00 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

_  4.00 

4.00 

.85 

4.26 
.60 

3.26 


.85 

3.76 


PEAS 

No.  2  Petit  Poia _ _  _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28....„ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4b....„..... . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  ....... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Elx.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  Ss .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s..« .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  Ss . - . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s .  . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Ss .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  l8,_....  1.75 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28„ .  1.25 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48 .  .95 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . 95 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  5.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 90 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . .  4.50 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss . . . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 90 

Soaked,  2b  -SO 

lOs  _ 2.S0 

Blackeye,  28,  So^ed . . . 75 

lOs  . 3.60 


.85 

4.25 

.76 

4.00 


.85 

3.76 


Central 
Low  High 


1.00  1.06 


.75 

2.40 


.80 

2.50 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.70 

1.76 

1.35 

1.45 

1.55 

1.65 

1.25 

1.40 

1.40 

1.50 

1.15 

1.30 

L35 

1.45 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

1.15 

1.30 

1.40 

1.15 

1.25 

1.26 

1.35 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.10 

1.16 

1.25 

1.05 

1.10 

1.15 

1.20 

1.10 

1.15 

1.16 

1.20 

5.26 

5.60 

5.26 

5.25 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

5.00 

6.25 

6.00 

5.25 

1.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

6.00 

5.25 

4.50 

4.50 

1.66 

1.86 

1.60 

1.76 

1.25 

1.35 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.90 

1.46 

1.50 

1.30 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

.95 

1.05 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

1.06 

5.00 

5.00 

5.50 

5.26 

5.25 

.90 

1.05 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

4.50 

4.76 

5.00 

6.00 

6.00 

.96 

1.00 

.95 

1.00 

4.60 

4.50 

.90 

1.00 

.95 

.95 

.55 

.60 

.55 

.55 

2.76 

3.00 

3.20 

.76 

3.60 

.80 

PUMPKIN 

1.10 

std  ,  Nn  !(% 

.80 

.85 

3.15 

Nn  » 

.90 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

3.75 

2.85 

3.25 

3.75 

4.05 

3.40 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

.96 

4.76 

.76 

3.50 

4,76 

.76 

3.50 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

1.32% 

1.25 

No.  3  . . . . 

4.00 

4.50 

No.  10  . . 

4.60 

4,00 

.80 

.85 

1,26 

1.36 

SPINACH 

1.00 

1.00 

1.35 

1.45 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

.85 

.96 

.80 

.80 

.96 

1.02% 

No.  2%  . . 

1.16 

1.20 

.96 

1.00 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  10  . . 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

3.50 

3.76 

4.05 

SUCCOTASH 

•M— . 

....... 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Dr.  Limas. 

...... 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . . . . 
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CANNXD  VSGETABLn— CaattaiMi 


CANNSD  ntUTTS— ContUiMd 


EMt«rn 
Low  Hish 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  . . 

No.  2% - - 

No!  io~Z~!!Z!!Zr.!!Z!!!“!!Z!!!  .’!.’!!!!  !."!!!! 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  2V4 
No.  S  .... 

Na  10 _ 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Mi - 

No.  S 


Central 
Low  Hish 


TOMATO  PUREE 
Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  Stock.. 


No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

.Std.,  No.  1.  Trim . 

.  .4n 

No.  in  . 

*  on 

8.00 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

-  .40 

.40 

No  9.  . 

.70 

3.00 

No.  10  . . 

. —  2.76 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . . . . 

.80 

1.10 

No.  2V4  . - . 

No.  10  . 

-  3.60 

3.76 

3.00  3.60 


WcatCoaat 
Low  Hish 


No.  10 _ 

-  - 

— 

— 

Solid  padc 

It.  Std.,  No.  !..« _ _.... 

.60 

.66 

.86 

.96 

No.  2  . . 

_  .76 

.80 

.77% 

.80 

.96 

1.10 

No  9^ 

1.16 

1.85 

Mrt  . 

_  „  1.16 

. 

_ 

sees— 

No.  10  . . .  ..  „ 

^50 

8.76 

3.40 

4.00 

With  puree 

td  ,  No  1 . 

.  .d9Ui 

.66 

.67% 

No.  2 _ _ _ 

-  .67% 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.76 

.77% 

No.  2^  . 

.96 

.95 

.92% 

.97% 

No  a  ■ . 

.  1  nn 

1.00 

No.  10  _ 

_  2.90 

3.60 

3.26 

3.60 

2.90 

3.60 

.60 

3.25 


3.26  3.60 

ii'.'oo  'Oo 


.70 

3,60 


Eastern 
Low  Hish 


Central 
Low  Hish 


West  Coast 
Low  Hish 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . . . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2. _ _ 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10,  water....„........ 

No.  2,  Preserred........... 

No.  2,  Syrup... . . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red.  Water.  No.  2 _ 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2........ 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2.. . 

No.  10  . 


_  7.00  7.00 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2... 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Canned  Fruits 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10.. 


2.40 

8.26 


2.66 

8.76 


2.80 

2.40 

2.20 

2.86 

1.90 

2.00 

6.00 

6.00 

1.46 

7.26 

7.60 

6.60 

1.60 

7.26 

7.60 

6.00 

2.16 

APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  3.25  3.26 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  . 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2,  Fancy................ 

No.  10 _ _ 

No.  2,  Std _ 

No.  10  . . 


.80 


APRICOTS 
No.  2^,  Fancy... 
No.  2^,  Choice.. 
No.  2%,  Std . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


.96  1.00 


1.16  1.26 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz.  . 

No.  1  . . 

No.  800  . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  6  . 


.62^4  - 

.62V4  - 

80  .80 
1.10  1.16 
8.00  8.00 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup....  j,oo 


1.00 


No.  2%  . . .  1.36  1.86 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2^....„„_„  . 

Choice,  No.  2% _  _ !. 

Std.,  No.  2% _ _ 

No.  10,  Water _  _ 

No.  10,  Syrup . .  . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . . . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% _ _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

Ex.  Std.,  Sllc.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  8 . . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian.  Slic.,  Blx.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10..,in~~" 
Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10....__ 
Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10...... 


1.76 

1.60 

1.60 

8.60 


3.00 


1.86 

1.70 

4.00 

6.26 

3.26 


4.60  4.76 


1.60 

1.80 

1.40 

1.66 

6.10 


6.10 


Canned  F 

3.00 

3.26 

HERRING  ROE 

19  os.  . . . . . 

.  1.60 

1.60 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

.  1.76 

1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz. . . . 

.  2.00 

2.00 

— 

•— 

LOBSTER 

Flats.  1  lb . . . 

. .  6.60 

6.60 

%  lb.  . . . . 

.  3.26 

8.26 

1.80 

1.86 

%  lb . 

.  1.96 

1.96 

1.60 

1.76 

1.40 

1.60 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

. .  .96 

1.00 

6  oz . 

.  1.06 

1.10 

.60 

8  oz.  . 

.  1.90 

2.00 

i.io 

1.16 

10  oz.  . . 

.  2.10 

2.16 

8.60 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

No.  Vi  . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  V4 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic).  Per  Case 

V4  Oil.  Key .  3.60 

^  Oil,  Keyless . 3.26 

Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  24’s _  _ 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . . 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is.  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . . 

¥48  . 

Light  Meat,  Is... . 

%8  . 

^4a  - 


1.90 

1.60 


1.90 

1.16 

.95 

.76 

2.66 

1.60 

.90 

1.60 


1.86  1.40 


2.00 

1.60 

1.75 
1.90 
1.16 
1.00 

.76 
2.66 
1.60 
.92  Vj 

1.76 


.  1.40 

2.76  8.00 

_  6.02V4 

10.60  12.00 
6.60  5.86 

8.86  4.26 

_  9.00 

_ 6.00 

8.60 


6.00 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  SuppKes  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPUES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

ADJUSTERS  tor  Detochable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamacbek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mig.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mig.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N. 

The  Swings  Co.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hatuen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

&ott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire.  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mig.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

boilers  and  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Caiuiing. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  oi  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails.  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products.  .  .  _  . 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Carmery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS*  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS.  Tin.  AU  Dnds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  Now  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltiinore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  Sm  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  Sm  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Elaltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^timore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HL 
Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Caimexs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS.  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuoua. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  tor  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  mdlanapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hatuen  Cwg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Mdrral  Bros.,  Mortal,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IlL 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  an.ram 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Mortal  Bros.,  Mortal,  Ohto. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co„  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robiiu  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Qty. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.j  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  tor  Food  (not  hermeticaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machlnwy  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
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HYDBAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Csnnsrs. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayan  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  oi  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Camoridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkeunp  &  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 
Gallatin  VaUey  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamach^  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  ContiMious. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINESY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Salt. 

SEAUNG  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coim. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  lU. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Coip.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Juc^Ib,  Alameda,  Cam. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MetaL 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  SteeL 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ul. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Wetshers,  Botties.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  ROBINS 

^  at  your  service  for  Quick 

liy  Shipment  write  for  catalogue  / 


Robins’  All  Steel  Buggy  Truck 


Acid  ProoF  Blue  Enameled 
BUCKETS  and  PANS 


Robins’  Tomato  Basket  Carrier 


Robins'  Retort 


Buckets  with  numbers  require  10  days 
for  delivery  —  plain  Buckets  and  pans 
can  be  shipped  from  our  Baltimore  stock. 


Robins’  Skin  Pump 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

Robert  A.  Sindall,  President  BdltllTlOrC/  ^^dryldncl  Harry  R.  Stansbury,  Vice-President 

Servicing  the  Canning  Industry  since  1855.  Inquire  for  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  corn  canning  machinery. 


Birthplace  of  Stringless  Beans 


The  Asgrow  Bean  Breeding  Farm  at  Filer,  Idaho, 
showing  segregated  one-acre  plots. 


On  this  farm,  ideally  situated  for  its  purpose  in  the 
Snake  River  Valley,  were  developed  the  more  recent  of 
the  sixteen  varieties  of  stringless  beans  originated  by 
Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  and  its  constituent 
predecessor  firms.  This  great  contribution  to  the 
vegetable  list  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  say: 


Asgrow  Seeds  are  bred 


—  not  just  grown 
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Breeders  and  Growers  of  Vegetable  Seeds  since  1856 
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BREEDING  STATIONS  AND  PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


